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ODERN English art is not much 
M hampered by tradition. It is very 
cosmopolitan English 
studied in all schools and have 


assimilated the ideas, the 
methods, the technique of many masters 


artists 
have 
variously 


PEIRE OF VALERIA. 

in many lands. Perhaps it is in some 
part owing to this breadth of sympathy 
as a whole that we have no great com- 
manding figures in the ranks of contem- 
poraneous artists—no distinctive school 
of painting subsisting at the moment. 
Since the pre-Raphaelites no group of 
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owners.) 


British artists has been bound together 
by a solemn league and covenant of 
artistic faith. Each goes his own way, 
and not only so, but very often each goes 
many ways in the course of his career, 
as though faith was nota settled principle 


Denis Eden. 


of action but curiosity in search of strange 
artistic gods if, perchance, one might by 
searching be found worthy of worship. 
These remarks, though they preface 
some notes ona few modern artists and 
their work, are not to be taken as having 
special reference to them. The names are 
B—2 
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gathered together in this article almost 
by haphazard and certainly without any 
preconceived plan or thought of sym- 
metrical grouping. They do, undoubtedly, 
help us to realise the extreme catholicity 
of British art, but we are very far from 
meaning to imply that they are, on that 
account, lacking in sincerity. Sincerity 
is a matter of conscience, of which no 
other man dare assume tobe judge. We 
can only 
judge the 
act when 
the indi- 
vidual is in 
question, 
though it is 
quite _per- 
missible to 
speak of 
the faith or 
lackof faith 
in the art 
world of 
to-day asa 
whole. 

Mr. Frank 
Craie*s 
painting, 
Joan of 
Arc,’ which 
forms the 
frontispiece 
to this 
number of 
THe Enc- 
LIsH ILLUs- 
TRATED 
MaGaAZIN £, 
is a large 
and almost 
be wi lder- 
ing can- 
vas, that makes a most stirring appeal 
to the imagination. It will be recalled 
by visitors to the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition of last year as occupying the 
central position in Room V, and drawing 
the eye irresistibly by the confused mass 
of straight, red lines, crossing the picture 
in all directions. ‘This most startling 
effect is utterly lost in a colourless repro- 
duction in black and white, but whoever 
has seen the painting itself will recall 
the weirdly dramatic effect of those 


A HAPPY INTERLUDE, 
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blood-red spears, some poised for attack, 
others still uplifted in the press of armed 
men that follow the banner of the vic- 
torious maid. In the van rides the 
peasant girl of Domremy, her figure 
boldly outlined against the white banner, 
symbol alike of her purity and her unfail- 
ing triumphs. As she nears the English 
and Burgundian line of battle the woman 
in her seems to shrink from the actual 
shock of 
bloody 
conflict, 
whereby 
the artist 
subtly sug- 
gests the 
leader’s sex 
by contrast 
with the 
unflinching 
attitudes 
of the har- 
dened war- 
riors who 
charge with 
set, stern 
faces at her 
side and in 
her wake. 
Though 
there is an 
astonishing 
number of 
figures, 
each is well 
de fined; 
the sense 
of mass— 
of over- 
whe Ilming 
Harry Watson. mass: and 
irresistible 

onslaught is admirably conveyed. 

The photograph shows the artist sitting 
before this canvas in his studio. He was 
born in 1874, and studied at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, afterwards at Cooks’ 
Life Class, Fitzroy Street, at the Lambeth 
School of Art, 4nd at the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he commenced drawing 
for the Graphic, with the staff of which 
he was connected for many years. He 
has been an almost constant exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, and one of his 
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Academy pictures, “ The Eve of Battle,” 
was purchased in 1gor for the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery of Durban, South Africa. 
He is living at Hindhead, in Surrey. 

Mr. Denis Eden excels in dainty, poetic 
conceptions, exemplified in such pictures 
from his brush as “ The Power of Fancy,” 
“The Luxury of Vain Imagination,” and 
the painting we reproduce of “ Peire of 
Valeria.” He was born in Liverpool, 
and obtained his first real art lessons 
from the late F. G. Stephens, one of the 
original pre-Raphaelites, then headmaster 
of art at University College School, a 
master to whom Mr. Eden feels that he 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. His 
training was continued at St. John’s 
Wood Schools, and thence he obtained 
admission to the Royal Academy Schools, 
where he continued his studies for three 
years, but spending quite half the time 
in the National Gallery, learning his art 
from the early Italian and Flemish 


Millais art. 
Their enthu- 
slasm was 
boundless ; they 
made pilgri- 
mages to Ox- 
ford, Birming- 
ham, Man- 
chester, Liver- 
pool, in short 
never missing 
an opportunity 
of seeing a 
pre - Raphaelite 
picture, so long 
as funds ran to 
the. expense of 
the journey. 
Mr. Eden had 
his first work 
hung in the Academy in 1900, a little 
design for a picture in pen and ink, the 
subject being taken from “ The Prioress’s 


MR. W. G. SIMMONDS. 


APRIL-—“‘ WHEN FAIRIES FROLIC IN THE MOONLIGHT MIST.” 
W. G. Simmonds. 


masters. During the Millais Show at 
the Royal Academy Mr. Eden and his 
friend, Frank Cadogan Cowper, virtually 
gave themselves up to a study of early 


Tale,” and since that date has had many 
pictures hung, nearly all on the line. 

His “ Peire of Valeria’’ has humour as 
well as a dainty fancifulness, and discloses 








MR. SIDNEY H. METEYARD. 


in the artist a delightful spirit of half- 
mocking sympathy with the moods of 
the Pagan Renaissance. The “ jongleur”’ 
lies stretched full-length amid the tangle 
of blossom and creeper, exuding verse : 


“ As gentle as zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head.” 


Every bud suggests a dainty pastoral 
fancy, every leaf a sentiment, every flower 
a limpid song. ‘These meadows, red 
and white with flowers, ever moist and 
ever young, slip off their veil of golden 
mist and appear suddenly, timidly, like 
beautiful virgins.” Then the “ jongleur,” 
having ravished himself with quaint 
conceits and exaggerated trope and simile, 
goes smiling to the lady of his first fancy 
to beguile her with his bunch of poesy. 
We se+ it all in this picture, the futile 
life of the emotions, the gentle surging 
of pretty fancies, the idle haunting of 
wood and field. 

In Mr. Harry Watson’s painting, “A 
Happy Interlude,” we have a delightful 
poem in colour.on nature’s infinite fer- 
tility. The earth gives forth her increase 
and man rejoices in the fruit of his loins. 
All nature feels and seems to express the 
same exuberant joy in her children—in 
the product of her ceaseless round of 
flower, seed and plant—maid, wife and 
mother. And if nature cannot voice her 
rejoicing, so, too, father and mother can 
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only express their loving wonder in silent 
adoration or inarticulate sounds. It is 
earth’s fruition season. Her year’s labour 
is completed; the fruit lies gathered ; 
the period of rest has come. And this 
thought is reflected in the peasant’s 
interlude of repose and of rapt con- 
templation of the new life that has 
sprung from him and the woman. There 
is in the painting a feeling not of finality 
—not of perennial rest, but of pause 
only. Presently the ceaseless round will 
be taken up again, and life—death—life 
—death—and again life will follow each 
other on to the end of time. The paint- 
ing is an allegory, if we look at it 
rightly ; something more eternal than a 
family group ora day in waning summer. 
The story it tells is very human, but also 
it is the secret of the universe. This 
power of seeing behind the veil into the 
intimate relation of things is one of the 





THE RETURN OF ORPHEUS. 
Sidney H. Meteyard. 


Watercolour, 
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most precious possessions of the true 
artist. 

We also reproduce on page 442 another 
charming study of nature in his picture 
of ‘‘Summer,” a young girl sitting on 
a flowery bank on the edge of a sun- 
bathed orchard. We seem to feel the 
full calm of mature summertide in this 
painting—the throb of heat, the delicious 
cool of the shadows. It is perfect rest 


part of the floating mist—to dance out 
of it and to dissolve into it again. The 
moonlight falls coldly and mystically 
on the revels in the woodland and we 
suspect that, if we came too near, the 
whole vision would forthwith disappear 
and resolve itself into patches of dim 
light on waving bushes and floating 
wreaths of mi-t. 

Though of English parentage, Mr. 





TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


Sidney H. Meteyard., 


Watercolour. 


and peace. ‘The activities of life are 
very far away, and we are willing they 
should remain so. 

Some of the fairies in Mr. W. G. 
Simmonds’s painting, “ When Fairies 
Frolic in the Moonlight Mist,” are almost 
too human for the imaginative world of 
sprites, but the picture as a whole has a 
weird charm, an element of fantastic 
unreality which is the effect the artist 
sought for. The gay spirits seem to be 


Simmonds was born in Constantinople. 
Whether early impressions of the East 
have had any influence on his artistic 
susceptibilities may be doubted, since he 
left there too early to retain any clear 
remembrances of the charm of Eastern 
scenes and life. Always, however, since 
he was able to hold a pencil, he has had 
a passion for drawing, and his earliest 
guidance towards an art career came 
from his parents. Architecture first 
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rather than pictorial art. He attributes 

his leaning towards this form of artistic 

expression to the influence upon his mind 

and sympathies of an exceptionally fine 

exhibition of the works of Lord Leighton, 

Burne Jones, Watts, Rossetti, Ford 

Maddox Brown and Holman Hunt, on 

the occasion of the opening of the Bir- 

mingham City Art Gallery, a coterie 

of famous artists whom Mr. Metevard 

regards as forming the finest of modern j 

schools. He is a Birmingham man, and 

still resides in a populous suburb of that 

midland city of busy activities, and 

there, too, he has had the whole of his e- 

professional training. } 
One of the paintings we have taken 

as representative of his work is “‘ The 

Return of Orpheus,” the wonderful 

musician of Thrace, whose playing on 4 

the lyre charmed the beasts of field and 

wood, the rocks, the trees and the flowing 


t MR. J. Y. DAWBARN. 


attracted him as a pro- 
| fession, but after spend- 
} ing six years at it he 
found that painting had 
the more compelling in- 
fluence, and he began 
serious study at the 
Royal College of Art, 
afterwards gaining ad- 
mission to the Royal 
Academy Schools. More 
recently he has had the 
advantage of assisting 
in the studio of Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 
Mr. Simmonds’s home is 
at Eton, where most of 
his life has been spent, 
and there, as he him- 
self says, he has doubt- 
less acquired his fond- 
ness for the pastoral 
side of life and nature, 
a fondness which en- 
forced dwelling in town e 
has only strengthened. sx. 1 
Mr. Sidney H. Mete- Ba 3 eS ; JY npwes aval 

i yard represents yet ia come : ee : 
another tendency of our 

| modern British art, the THE DOOM GATE, ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
school of decorative Joseph Y. Dawbarn. 


me 














streams. The story of 
Orpheus seems almost 
too well known to be 
told again. It isamong 
the most beautiful of 
Grecian myths. He 
married the nymph 
Eurydice. Aristzus fell 
in love with her and 
sought to capture her, 
and in fleeing from him 
she was bitten by a 
serpent and died. 
Orpheus, broken- 
hearted at his loss, 
sought for her in Hades, 
and there played with 
such masterly skill that 
he won the consent of 
Pluto to release Eury- 
dice and restore her to 
earth and the arms of her husband. But 
he made a condition that, in returning 
with his wife to the upper world Orpheus 
should not once look back. He gave his 
word, but the temptation was too strong 
for him ; he turned his gaze for a moment 
back on the dread abode of the dead, and 
at that instant Eur,dice vanished from 





MR. PETER LESLIE. 


home, doubly disconsolate, since now he 
bears with him the consciousness that, 
but for his yielding to the impulse of 
curiosity, he would be accompanied by 
his adored Eurydice. 

“Tristram and Iseult,” by the same 
artist, is reproduced on page 439. Both 
pictures are distinctly decorative in 





SEA TREASURES. 


his sight and this time for ever, for 
Orpheus was refused permission to again 
enter Hades. The artist pictures the 
bereaved musician returning alone to his 


Peter Leslie, 


character in respect both to composition 
and treatment, and both show the marked 
influence of the pre-Raphaelite school. In 
the latter we seem to discern the tragedy 








SSE 






of love in its irresistible power to defy 
circumstance and to forget all but its 
own imperious demands. Love must 
yield to love in spite of duty, or kindred, 
or any bar of fate or ultimate destiny. 
When it calls the surrender is complete. 
Both of these paintings are in water- 
colour. 

In Mr. J. Y. Dawbarn’s picture, “ The 
Doom Gate,” we turn from poetic inspira- 
tion to the grim realism of life, and life 
in one of its most sordid and poignant 
phases. Above the colonnaded fagade of 
St. George’s Hall, in | iverpool, opens a 
gateway in the blank face of the street 
wall, through which is just appearing 
the prison van conveying condemned 
prisoners to isolation from their fellow- 
men. Every morning during the sitting 
of the assizes the van carries through this 
gate a batch of the accused for trial, and 
every evening it carries out its load of 
those who have been found unworthy of 
liberty. Curious crowds gather to watch 
its ingress and egress, and among them, 
doubtless, are relations or friends of some 
of the prisoners, whose faces cannot be 
seen and to whom only a whispered, and 
perhaps tearful, farewell can be uttered, 
as the closed van bears them to the 
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MR. RALPH HEDLEY. 


ordeal of trial or to their long confine- 
ment within prison walls. There is much 
the same pathetic sense of hopelessness 
and of contrast between luxury and 
misery that we find in that favourite 
subject of the painter and poet, the 





SUMMER. 


Harry Watson. 
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Bridge of Sighs in Venice—‘a palace 
and a prison on either hand.” Here we 
have the ornate front of a_ palatial 
building with its gloomy gateway for 
the criminal and unfortunate of humanity. 
The contrast is as vivid, though the 
atmosphere is modern; it is as terribly 
grotesque, though the poetry of Venetian 


back of the chair is thrown a leopard 
skin. It is principally as a colour scheme 
that this picture appeals to the observer, 
though there is great charm in the model- 
ling of the figure, and the drawing of the 
drapery betrays the most careful and 
painstaking study. Mr. Leslie was born 
in 1877, and is therefore only thirty years 





THE MARKET WAGON. 


story is exchanged for the sordid prose of 
present-day crime. 

Mr. Peter Leslie’s painting of “ Sea Trea- 
sures,” shows a girl, with suggestions of 
the Greek type, leaning forward on a 
table, gazing at some sea shells. The 
background is pale geeen; an orange- 
coloured scarf is wound in the girl’s hair 
and her white arms rest upon a red cloth, 
while her garment is blue, and over the 


Ralph Hedley. 


of age. He studied under Professor 
Herkomer from 1897 to 1899 and in the 
latter year had his first picture exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. Figure subjects 
and protraits are his favourite subjects. 
Our photograph of Mr. Leslie represents 
him in his studio. 

Mr. Ralph Hedley has been a pretty con- 
stant exhibitor at the Royal Academy for 
a "good many years, and his paintings 
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have not only found favour with the 
Academicians but with the general 
public as well. He was born at Rich- 
mond in 1850, but now resides at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is President of 
the Bewick Club and of the Northum- 
berland Art Institute. His choice of 
subject is usually made from the home- 
lier side of life, but his pictures are 
very human, very real, and are sure to 
possess that quality which we all in- 
stinctively feel to be truthfulness in the 
interpretation of our common human 
nature, something that sets them far 
apart from academic coldness. They 
pulsate with real everyday life. No 
one whose feeling is sympathetic can 
fail to be drawn to the little group 
around the market wagon in the paint- 
ing we reproduce herewith. We breathe 
the fresh, limpid air, we enter spiritually 
into the simple pleasures, the restricted 
interests of the farmer’s family; the 
life seems desirable, and we would like 
to share in its freedom from artificiality. 
Genre subjects always have this attractive 
quality if they are true to life, and Mr. 
Hedley has the precious knack of being 
convincing. The titles of his principal 
paintings disclose how keen is his sym- 
pathy with the simpler and humbler 
phases of humanity, such as “ The 
Threshing Floor,” “ The Veteran,” “ The 
First Voyage,” ‘“‘ Passing the Doctor,” 
“The Apprentice’s Enforced Toilet” and 
“Union Jack,” to name only a few of 


“VIA MUNDI” (TIGRESS AND RUFOUS HORNBILL). 
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MR. EDGAR H. FISCHER. 


the works by which he is so widely 
known. In all he takes us outside the 
ways in which the lives of the socially 
sophisticated are passed and teaches us 
the beauty of common things—the whole- 
someness of simple pleasures. 

With cynical truth Mr. Edgar H. 
Fischer designates his painting of a tigress 
preying on a hornbill, “ Via Mundi ”— 
the way of the world. Every living thing 
lives upon other living things. Life is an 
ascending scale of death, and each kills to 





Edgar H. Fischer. 
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keep itself alive, sometimes ruthlessly— the field, the desert or the wood, each to 
sometimes with a sense of mercifulness, its kind. And not only the habitat, but 
but always and everywhere death is the habit. We see his animals and birds 
necessary to life; it is “the way ofthe as they are when in possession of their 
world.” own, not the half-tamed reflections of 


“THE SNOWY GARB OF SLEEPING EARTH.” Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Art Publishers, of Bristol and London, 
who have published an etching of important size.) 


As an enthusiastic animal painter, Mr. reality, and if sometimes the realism is 
Fischer aims at absolute truthfulnmess— almost appalling, all the more hearty 
truthfulness of detail and atmosphere. praise to the artist who is capable of 
He is not a mere menagerie painter. He producing so instructive a tribute to 
reproduces for us the habitat—the jungle, _ his skill. 





By HENRY FRANCIS. 


Earl's Court, was at its height, and 

many, who would not otherwise 
be interested in Indian matters, watched 
the Asiatic artisans, as they plied the 
crafts of carpet weavers or goldsmiths or 
potters, and so on. 

“Were these things made at Murzpore ?” 
an unmistakable Englishman was inquir- 
ing of a grey moustached tall Hindu, who, 
as interpreter, was accompanying a party 
of North Country manufacturers round 
the show. 

The man looked puzzled, and the ques- 
tion was repeated as an elderly gentleman, 
who was also examining the articles, 
came near. 

“T think that, if you asked him if the 
things were made at Meerzapur, pronounc- 
ing as I do, he would know,” said the 
stranger; and the quick Hindu caught 
the word. 

“Ah! Mirzapur! No! Those carpets 
on that side were made there.” But he 
continued to eye the intervener until he 
had an opportunity of saluting him in 
oriental fashion. 

The elderly gentleman, whom we will 
call Mr. Brown, returned the salaam, and, 
in his turn, had a look at the interpreter. 

In a few minutes he saw the man 
standing alone, and he asked him— 

“You are a Mahratta Pandi?” at the 
same time, with three fingers, giving a 
sign, which the native tried to return by 
putting up two fingers in a significant 
manner. 

“The moon is increasing, not decreas- 
ing,” said the Englishman in Mahratta ; 
“but no wonder you do not know, in this 
jungle of bricks and mortar.” 
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A MATABELE 
WRONG. 








The man, with rather a confused face, 
at once put up four fingers. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Mr. Brown. 

Ram Chandra, for that was the native’s 
name, replied that he was employed to 
explain things at the exhibition, and 
hoped, when the show was over, to get 
back to his own country with the crowd 
of Hindus then returning. He asked 
where Mr. Brown lived, and finding that 
it was in West Kensington, obtained leave 
to come and see him. 

In the evening he came to the English- 
man’s house. 

“What do you require?” asked the 
latter, knowing that no Asiatic would 
pay a visit without some motive. 

“TI want to get to Bombay, sir,” said the 
man in Urdu; “ my home is at Sawunt- 
Warri.” 

“The people here must take you home 
if you want to go,” remarked Mr. Brown. 
“What has happened ?’ 

“Your honour has great knowledge,” 
said Ram Chandra. “I must explain.” 

“Seat yourself and go on.” 

“My father had a large share in the 
land of his native village. He sent me, 
when quite young, to the Mission school, 
and I learnt to write Urdu fluently, and 
some English, but I excelled in recitations 
from memory. I need not be long. My 
marriage was too costly, and the money- 
lender took our land.” 

“It is the curse of the country!” broke 
in Mr. Brown. 

“Great Sir, you are right! I had to 
go toservice; and in the end was peon 
before the great Sahib of the district. He 
recommended me to an English gentle- 
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The native 


man, Captain Black. Ah! 
and with that 
mountain. Many natives from 
were going to Africa ; 
with him.” 


a strong man, 


energy would move a 
3Jombay 


he asked me to go 


“Over the great sea! and you a mem- 
ber of the brotherhood!” interpolated 
the Englishman. 


WRONG. 


ned } , ’ 
rnead the sign. 


“Sir, I cannot say the last line of the 
formula,” meaning that he had forgotten 


the masonic sign. “I could get no food,” 
remarked the Hindu, his face dark with 
shame. He continued: “I went with 
Captain Black to Aden, thence to Beira. 
I was very useful to him. 
drilled to shoot.” 


I had been 
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“ How long were you in the police?” 
asked Brown. 
“About a year. We then went to 
Delagoa Bay, thence to Mashonaland, 
just as the English were conquering that 
country. I saw many adventures.” 

“Do not leave anything out,” said the 
Englishman, seeing the Hindu was hesitat- 
ing. 

“Why should 1? I want your honour’s 
help. The Sahibs conquered the black 
man there. How could it be otherwise ? 
Spears and assegais are good weapons in 
a brave man’s hands, but what use are 
they at half a mile? Captain Black and 
his company took many prisoners—chiefs 
and strong men. I was put with other 
jailers to guard them, and I learnt their 
language. At length, one day, a great 
chief, but a young man, was brought in. 
His name was N’gami, the brave. Canl 
describe him? Tall as a cocoanut tree, 
with broad shoulders like an elephant, 
and fearless as a lion; but he was 
wounded ; he had one leg broken. His 
people gave me presents.” 

“Drink?” put in the listener inquir- 
ingly. 

“There is no concealing from the wise. 
These people, the Matabeles, may not 
marry until they have performed some 
great and valorous deed, such as spearing 
a lion, or hamstringing an elephant, or 
slaying men; but they love. They have 
a bride dedicated to them early, one 
they hope for, when the day of trial is 
over. 

“One day an old woman asked me to 
allow a visitor to approach N’gami. It 
was against orders; but what could I 
say? She brought another woman, 
young, tall and supple, moving as the 
doe-antelope on the plain. Her loin- 
covering was composed of leopards’ skins, 
and she wore a robe of foxes’ skins on her 
shoulders; and as she came near N’gami, 
throwing off her robe, she handed to him 
an assegai, with the point towards herself, 
and laid herself down prostrate before 
him. 

“ These people of Africa are terrible in 
their anger. I could see in his face fury, 
rage, and everything that was cruel. 
This woman was his betrothed. She 
was no longer pure. Some demon had 
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wronged her; and she sought death at 
the chief's hands. 

“My Lord! I come from Sawunt- 
Warri, on the borders of Goa. What the 
Portuguese do in India,I know. Even to 
certain death, the people in their territory 
rise against them; but in Africa! What 
can I say? Murder, violation, and all 
horrible evil is with them; and the 
Englishman, in passing through their 
country, have caught . 

“You need not say any more about 
that,” said Brown. “Go on about the 
chief.” 

* He said nothing for a few moments, 
and his face cleared for an instant as he 
spoke: ‘I learn that in India, from 
whence this Hindu guard comes, that 
they are keeping a vow never to forget 
the killing, the blowing away from guns, 
the hanging and slaughter that the 
people there endured a generation ago; 
and they remind themselves of the day of 
reckoning by daubing trees with mud; by 
knotting grass in places where there are 
no trees, by placing stones in peculiar 
positions, by signs day and night. Tell 
my people to do the same. To watch as 
the panther, and wait. Tell them,’ he 
cried, working himself into a fury, ‘never 
to forget to slay, to kill, to mangle and 
mutilate the faces of their oppressors 
when the day comes. Have no mercy on 
the stealers of our land! Cut off their 
faces, that when they go to the great 
Spirit, he may not know them, but may 
cast out their souls to wander with slaves 
and servants.’ And as he finished, he 
turned the point of the assegai to the 
hollow of his own throat, below his chin, 
and drove it in with all his force. The 
blood gushed out in streams over the 
prostrate woman, and the hut, even to 
myself. I have seen many horrors, but 
none like that; and I fled, for I feared 
they would require my life forhis. After 
a time I got into a ship and was brought 
to England, instead of to Bombay. They 
gave me a ticket afterwards to go there, 
but I lost it.” 

“You sold it,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Your honour knows everything. I 
spent last winter at the docks, cooking fer 
Lascars. I want to return to my home.” 

“Here is a letter to a gentleman at 








A MATABELE WRONG. 


She handed to him an assegai with the point towards herself. 


Poplar; he will help you. Drink water, Mahomedan, or English, and they always 
as your fathers did, and do not dream. will be. If you aresober and honest you 
The people of your land have always will die amongst your fathers. You may 
been subject to strangers, Buddhist, or take your leave.” 


No. 59. February, 1908. 
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A DAY WITH THE PEAT DIGGERS. 


By RUSSELL RICHARDSON. 


HE almost universal use of coal 
T in places where it can be easily 

obtained doubtless accounts for the 
little thought given to peat—the fragrant 
fuel with which the less fortunate dwellers 
in out-of-the-way parts of the damp fen 
or breezy moor have to be content. In 


of pre-historic date, 6,800 years ago 
being given as the latest possible date of 
the newest part of the peat in Lincoln- 
shire. 

During the proper season of the year, 
which usually lasts from the commence- 
ment of April to the middle of September 





PEAT-DIGGING ON BURWELL FEN. 


many parts of the fenland peat-digging 
is extensively carried on, and besides pro- 
viding for the hardy toilers a means of 
livelihood, it supplies with fuel the 
villages and farmsteads for miles around. 

Peat is a kind of turf which is entirely 
composed of the remains of plants, and as 
it is found only in marshy places, it natu- 
rally consists of the remains of such plants 
as are generally found there, moss being 
perhaps chief. With the exception of one 
or two dank places, peat is not now grow- 
ing in the fens, and according to that 
scientific work, “‘ The Fenland, Past and 
Present,” it must be concluded that it is 
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(though it is somewhat dependent on the 
weather), peat-digging may be seen in 
full swing on the great fens of Burwell 
and Reach, in Cambridgeshire. 

Many of the peat-diggers live at 
Wicken, a pretty village standing on the 
edge of the celebrated Wickensedge Fen, 
by the Wicken lode (or water-course), 
the highway on which the peat is con- 
veyed from the peat ground to the village. 
The peat ground is divided into pieces 
varying considerably in size, and the 
different pieces are taken on a lease for a 
period of three, four, or five years; the 
lessee of each piece employs what labour he 
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requires to ‘‘ work” it, and for this he pays 
piece-work, so that the more peat a man 
digs per day the greater will be his 
wages. 

The peat-diggers rise very early, and in 
the cold grey of the morning they can be 


heard tramping through the village call- . 


ing cheerily to their mates. At the head 
of the lode, on the banks of which the 
peat stacks stand, a barge lies ready to 
take them down to “the pits,” as the 
fenman calls the peat trenches. 

A pleasant “ Gee-up, Billy,” is sufficient 
to make the smart little donkey on the 
left bank stop his browsing and step off 
energetically down the towing-path. The 
rope which attaches him to the barge is 
suddenly drawn taut, and the peat- 
diggers are soon gliding smoothly down 
the clear water of the lode. One of the 
men holds a huge beam of wood astern, 
and this he uses as a rudder to keep the 
barge in the middle of the stream, whilst 
arrother calls out directions to the game 
little “‘engine.” The scene is a very 
quiet one, the “lap-lap” of the water 
against the banks as the barge passes 


down being the only sound which breaks 
upon the still morning air, for the mist 
yet hangs thickly over the fen and rises 
up from the water before and behind, 
causing the birds to hush the song which 
they are eager to pour forth in welcome 
to the first gleam of sunshine. A little 
less than half a mile from the starting 
point another lode runs out of the Wicken 
lode at right angles on the towing-path 
side. There is no bridge where the lodes 
join, but the sagacious “ Billy,” as though 
anxious to clear his tribe of the charge of 
stupidity which has so often been brought 
against it, puts forward his big ears and 
quickens his pace. At the corner he stops, 
the steerman brings in the barge close to 
the bank, “ Billy” steps wisely on board, 
the tow rope is hauled in, and the barge, 
having sufficient “ way” on, soon covers 
the intervening fifteen yards of water 
across the mouth of the lesser lode, and 
“ Billy ” hops out on to the bank and con- 
tinues his journey. Out of the tributary 
lode shoots a small canoe-shaped gun- 
boat, rapidly propelled by a strong, tall 
figure, which, though partly shrouded by 
c—2 
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the mist, still stands out boldly on the 
sky-line ; a few long regular strokes with 
his punting-pole, and the fenman is gone 
on his way to his cows some miles distant. 

Soon the mist lifts, and the glorious 
Sedge Fen onthe right becomes alive 
with joyously singing birds. Every here 
and there old-fashioned windmills come 
into view, bringing with them the remin- 
der that they still have work to do in 
draining the low-lying fen by pumping 
the water up the dikes and smaller lodes 
which intersect it in all directions. Before 
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the pits are reached the donkey gives 
further evidence of his cleverness by jump- 
ing several fence rails on the towing-path, 
first waiting a moment until he has 
sufficient slack rope to make the jump 
safely. After covering about a mile and 
and a half, “ Billy”’ needs no “ Whoa!” 
to stop him, but falls uninvited to the 
philosophic discussion of thistles, and the 
barge is made fast to the bank. The 
peat-diggers lose no time in getting to 
work, first placing their baskets contain- 
ing their breakfasts and dinners in a low, 
rude, sedge-thatched hut, which forms 
their only shelter from the terrific thunder- 
storms which sometimes break over the 
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fen, and the terrific gales of wind which 
frequently sweep across it with unre- 
strained force. 

One man is about to open out fresh 
ground, and for this operation he requires 
three tools, viz., the spade, shovel, and 
becket. There is not much difference 


between the two former and their name- 
sakes used in ordinary labour, but the 
becket is the peat-digger’s chief tool, and 
it is made somewhat after the fashion of 
the long narrow spade used by the navvy, 
but from the blade projects at right angles 
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a sharp steel “ wing” which enables him 
to dig out the peat in uniform blocks 
after he has got his trench opened. Before 
a trench is opened a straight line is 
secured by means of a pegged string, and 
the digger then proceeds with his spade 
to open the ground by removing the sur- 
face, which is usually covered with coarse 
grass,etc. Then, with his shovel he clears 
out the top soil till the peat is reached, 
all this top soil being laid aside, and 
afterwards thrown back into the trench. 
As a general rule the peat is reached after 
a foot or so of soil has been removed, 
but this may vary considerably, 

When the top of the peat has been laid 
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SURFACE SOIL. 


bare, the digger, commencing at one end 
of the trench, and digging from side to 
side, cuts straight down with his becket 


and removes four blocks of dark brown 
velvety peat, which he lays neatly on their 
sides one above the other, at the side of the 


trench. Each 
block (or 
“turf” as the 
fenman calls 
it) measures, 


when first 
cut, about fif- 
teen inches 
long, five in- 
ches wide, 


and four in- 
ches deep, so 
that the 
width of a 
trench is 
about twenty 
inches. The 
length of a 
trench de- 
pends on the 
dimensions 
of the piece 
of — ground 
taken, and it 
may in some 


mm 
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casesextend to 
a distance of 
400 yards. As 
the peat is 
removed it is 
no uncommon 
sight to see 
the bottom of 
the trench be- 
come quickly 
covered with 
water, and the 


dark peat 
ground often 
gleams with 


long silvery 
lines of water- 
holding tren- 
ches. Some- 
times the 
water becomes 
so deep that 
it has to be 
baled out be- 


fore the digging can be proceeded with, 
and when this has to be done the digger 
generally makes a dam across the trench 
and then bales the water over it. 
nately this only has to be done when the 
ground is very wet indeed, and when the 
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lodes are so full of water that the peat 
ground cannot be drained by means of the 
windmills. 

A peat-digger will dig as many as 
5,000 blocks in a day, but this figure is 
considerably reduced by the fact that 
there are only sixty to “the hundred.” 
In times gone by 120 blocks comprised 
‘‘qa hundred,” which was good measure, 
similar to the 
“ baker’s doz- ~ ae 
en,” but in s ° 
those days the 
blocks were 
only half the 
size of the 
modern ones, | 
which are 
called “dou- | 
bles,” so that 
now sixty 
comprise “a 
hundred,” in- 
stead of 120 
as formerly. 
Perhaps it 
will be well 
to state that 
all the figures 
subsequently 
given here in 
reference to 
the peat 
blocks are 
subject to the 
above propor- 
tionate reduc- 
tion. 

When the 
trench has 
been dug out 
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another instance of his good measure, for 
having counted 78 eights, he has, of 
course, marked off 624 (instead of 
600, which would constitute “a thous- 
and’), 

When the peat has remained in the 
digging-row for two or three weeks it is 
“opened out”’—that is, each alternate 
block is pulled out almost at right angles 

to the other 


eer two, and, 


being thus 
more exposed 
to the air, the 
drying process 
is considera- 
bly quickened. 
This work has 
sometimes to 
be performed 
on skeleton 
clogs, which 
raise the fen- 
man about 
seven inches 
above. the 
ground, for 
the trenches 
up which he 
has at times 
to walk have, 
during the wet 
season, quite 
this depth of 
water inthem. 
When the 
blocks have 
been opened 
out they are 
said to be on 
the “ hook- 


the peat-dig- row.” 
ger has a way USING THE BECKET. After they 


of his own for 

counting the blocks, which are laid out in 
a long brown line beside the trench, and 
which are then said to be in the “ digging- 
row.” As has already been explained, in 
digging from side to side of the trench 
four blocks are taken out and laid one 
upon the other. Commencing at the 
second pile of four, and counting every 
alternate pile, the digger counts up to 78, 
when he sticks a reed into the top block, 
thus marking off “a thousand,” and being 


have stood. in 
this manner for a month or six weeks—by 
which time, if they have dried properly, a 
white bloom will have appeared on them— 
they are arranged in little stacks of fifteen, 
but they are now laid flat instead of 
edgewise, and in all subsequent stages 
they are kept flat. Two blocks (which the 
peat-digger calls “ twoses’’) are laid on 
the ground parallel to each other and 
about three inches apart ; above these, in 
the same relation to each other, but at 
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STACKING THE PEAT. 


right angles to the first two, are placed 
two more, and so on alternately, until six 
twos have been so arranged, when three 


blocks are laid on the top to complete 


the stack, which is called “ a puckle,” four 


of which, of course, make “ a hundred.” 
When they have stood “in the puckle” a 


fortnight or so they are generally ready for 


leading o1 
into 
big stacks, and 
the blocks are 
now 
arranged = in 
threes (or 
“threeses"’ as 
the fenman 
would say) 
alternately, as 
in the puckle, 
but when the 
peat is quite 
dry the blocks 


are placed 


making 


always 


close together, 


and by this 
time each 
block will 


have shrunk to 
about  three- 
quarters of its 


original — size 


and [be quite A WET TRENCH ; 
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ready for use. It is now also compara- 
tively light—very different to the 
damp, heavy state in which it was 
first dug, when it would have been 
impossible to remove the blocks with- 
out breaking. ‘The peat is carried up 
the lode to Wicken in barges, which 
hold from five to seven thousand blocks 
each, and it is wheeled from the peat 
ground to the barges along planks in 
specially designed wheelbarrows with 
flat bodies and high backs, each bar- 
row holding two hundred blocks. 
When the peat has reached Wicken it 
is sold at 6d. per “ hundred” blocks, 
and its sale extends over 
five miles, 


a radius of 
On the stack ground there 
hundred thousand 
blocks, and there is always a con- 
siderable quantity of peat standing in 
stacks on the peat ground, as many 


is room for three 


as four hundred thousand blocks 
sometimes remaining on one piece of 
ground throughout the winter. As 


the supply of peat at Wicken decreases 
fresh suppliesare brought up from the pits, 
the barges, with the energetic assistance 
of “ Billy,” or one or other of his equally 
useful relatives, making, when necessary, 
two journeys a day. 





BALING OUT THE WATER. 








But to return to our peat-digger. From 
four in the morning, during the summer 
months, he will dig on contentedly until 
the same hour in the afternoon. During 
his two short intervals for breakfast and 
dinner he has opportunities for admiring 
his interesting surroundings, and very 
loyal indeed is the true fenman to the 
beauty of the gifts with which kindly 
Nature has filled the vast space in which 
he labours. The cry of the stately heron 
as it leaves the bed of reeds close to his 
hut; the scream of. the plover wheeling 
round him ; the “ bleat” of the snipe, as 
they rise high into the air and rapidly 
descend again to the marshy ground on 
which their mates are patiently sitting 
on several brown and black marked eggs ; 
the low whistle of the red-shank as it flits 
over the fen; the splash of the clumsy 
wild drake as he drop; into a quiet pool 
amongst the sedge ; the incessant hum of 
innumerable insects; and the flash of 
gorgeous butterflies and dragon-flies of 
all colours combine to make a glorious 
picture of nature which forms part of the 
peat-digger’s life. No wonder that 


‘* With his donkey by his side, 
Where quiet waters glide, 
He loves the lode where the barges ride.” 


The peat is not dug toany great depth in 
one season, in fact only one layer (that is 
the length of a block) is taken out during a 
year, and it will probably be four or five 
years before the ground is gone over 
again, by which time the peat, having 
been for the time mentioned covered with 
the replaced soil, has become sufficiently 
dry to be taken up. 

In some places in Burwell Fen there 
will probably be a depth of fourteen feet 
of peat before the gault is reached, 
though possibly about five feet will be 
the average depth. Sometimes the gault 
is found within a foot of the surface, 
but these instances are very rare, and 
when they occur they are known amongst 
the peat-diggers as “ gault-hills.” During 
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his digging the peat-digger will some- 
times bring to light various relics of the 
past, amongst which may be briefly men- 
tioned pieces of Roman pottery, Celtic 
instruments of agriculture and warfare, 
and the bones of the pelican, brown bear, 
wolf, beaver, and red deer—which carry 
the mind a long way back. 

The average rental of a piece of ground 
—consisting of five acres, taken for a 
period of three years—is about £20 per 
acre for the term, and the average pro- 
duction of sucha taking is two million 
eight hundred thousand blocks. 

As will readily be understood, where 
there is so much low-lying land there is 
considerable difficulty in the matter of 
drainage,and although there is a drainage 
tax of no less than eight shillings per acre 
on the agricultural and peat ground, the 
Drainage Commissioners, finding their task 
more difficult each year the peat is taken 
out, are now endeavouring to obtain 
powers to put a stop to the peat-digging. 
If this be accomplished (as indeed seems 
inevitable) then the work of the fen peat- 
digger will be ended, and one cannot help 
a feeling of regret that the exigencies of 
circumstances should thus rob him of the 
work that has been his since boyhood. 
Year by year, from the beginning of 
April to the end of August, he has spent 
his days in digging the peat, and, during 
the remainder of the year he has been at 
work dressing, stacking, and leading it, 
so that he has unconsciously learnt to 
love the glorious boundless fen, with its 
magnificent skies and sunsets, for he has 
seen it in all its changing humours and 
found in it a beauty which he alone can 
thoroughly understand and appreciate. 
No hills and valleys are needed to make 
him a landscape fit to gaze upon, for it is 
the -very flatne.s of the great tract of 
country in which even tiny windmills 
stand out conspicuously on the sky-line, 
which makes for the fenman the beauty 
which he loves and which belongs to the 
fen alone. 
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‘THERE are some things in this world 
which are hard, very hard, to under- 
stand, and the reason why Lady 

Peach never said so much as a word 

when she lost her best diamond star was 

one of those things. 

When Rosey and I first went to North- 
towers (which we did soon after our 
marriage, On my appointment to a minor 
canonry), Sir Thomas Peach had just 
received the honour of knighthood on 
account of having entertained Royalty, 
and having, as everyone said, done it 
remarkably well. 1 remember so. well 
that when he called upon us we were out 
—we found his card lying on the hall 
table when we came in. Rosey picked 
it up and looked at it with great interest. 
“H’m,” she remarked, “Sir Thomas 
Peach ; I suppose he is some old swell or 
other.” 

On closer acquaintance, however, Sir 
Thomas turned out to be anything but a 
swell; on the contrary, he was an ex- 
ceedingly homely person, having the 
appearance of a well-to-do tradesman or 
merchant. Society in Northtowers was 
pleased at that time to be delicately 
satirical on the subject of the honours 
which had so lately devolved upon their 
fellow-townsman. 

“ Poor old Sir Thomas,” one lady said 
to us when we returned her call, “he is 
very much weighted with the cares and 
responsibilities of his new position. He 
seems nowadays to spend his whole time 
trying to live up to it. Of course, he 
called on you?” 

“Oh, yes, he called on us—but, then, 
everybody seems to be doing that,” said 
Rosey. 

“People in society naturally would,” 


said our “hostess, in a tone which was 
almost one of reproof. “ But to us North- 
towers folks—(Yes, please, Mr. Critic, she 
did say folks, and 1 thought it would be 
rude to correct her, so that I let it pass, 
and, as a truthful chronicler, must repro- 
duce the exact words here)—there is 
something really funny in Sir Thomas 
Peach setting out to give the welcome 
of the town to newcomers. Of course, 
you know he only got his knighthood 
for entertaining Royalty—that was all.” 

My wife remarked that if the gentleman 
in question was good enough to entertain 
Royalty he was quite good enough to call 
upon us. Our hostess either did not or 
would not see the satire of Rosey’s re- 
joinder. 

“Of course,” she said, slightingly, 
“someone has to entertain these people, 
and the Thomas Peaches of life are the 
only ones who happen to have both suffi- 
cient money and push for the purpose.” 

My little wife laughed as she rose to 
take her leave. “ Ah, I dare say everyone 
is very jealous of him,” she said, gaily. 

“Really, Joe,” she burst out to me as 
we walked away from the house, “it 
seems to me that this Northtowers, which 
we thought would be a sort of idyllic, 
out-of-the-world kind of spot, is just as 
mean and jealous and petty as most other 
places. Did you hear how she once called 
him ‘Tom’ Peach, and then corrected 
herself? I suppose she is jealous that her 
husband did not get the job of entertaining 
‘these people,’ as she called Royalty in 
general.” 

“* My dear child,” I replied, “ I certainly 
did not come to Northtowers with an 
idea that I should find human nature any 
different to what human nature is in 
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every other part of the world. Probably 
Mrs. Jackson’s husband is quite as rich 
and even more ambitious than Mr. Peach, 
and naturally she cries sour grapes.” 

We gathered later on that this was 
very much the real state of the case, and 
we found the two men very much of a 
muchness as regarded their class and 
standing, excepting that Sir Thomas had 
distinctly got the better of it. You see the 
title carried weight with it, as, of course, 
titles are meant to do, and although 
Northtowers professed to laugh in a 
good-natured sort of way at Sit Thomas 
and his honours, yet it was plain to be seen 
that the whole town was very proud of the 
distinction which had fallen upon him. 

Of all that I learned about Sir Thomas 
during the first few months of our life at 
Northtowers no information struck me as 
being so accurate or so fair as that which 
came from Mrs. Blake, the Dean’s wife. 
“A very fair-dealing and worthy man,” 
was her verdict; “the Dean has a high 
opinion of him. Oh, yes, quite self-made, 
and makes no secret of it ; on the contrary, 
I think he is rather proud of it—as he 
ought to be, Mr. Dallas; as he ought to 
be. Yes, he is without wife or child—a 
widower, yes. Well, you know, on the 
whole, it was rather a good thing when 
poor Mrs. Peach was taken away—an 
estimable creature, but quite unfitted for 
an ambitious man like Sir Thomas. I 
remember when he was chosen sheriff 
that I called on her; she persisted in 
calling me ‘ma’am,’ or, rather, ‘mum.’ 
And she was so distressed because the 
Dean would not eat any sweet things 
with his tea. She assured him they had 
cost three shillings a pound, and it was 
not until he told her that sugar in any 
form was death to him that she would 
be pacified. Oh, very good and worthy, 
and all that, but always exceedingly 
uncomfortable when she found herself 
out of her own sphere. Now, Sir Thomas 
is a man of great ambition, who takes a 
pride in improving himself. The whole 


town does not know it, but when it fell. 


upon him to entertain the Duke he 
behaved in the most sensible way possible, 
for he came to me and asked me plump 
out to coach him in all that he would 
have to do.” 


“You don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, he did, and as I took great pains 
to explain every detail, he got through 
beautifully and with much dignity. It 
was a great contrast to the last time we 
had Royalty in Northtowers,” Mrs. Blake 
continued, reflectively. ‘That was when 
Mr. Groome was Mayor, and gave a great 
luncheon in the Town Hall to the Duke 
and Duchess of ——, when they came to 
open the Cattle Show, and one or two 
other things. Mr. Groome’s daughter-in- 
law was Mayoress, and she arranged mat- 
ters, as the young people would put it, 
quite off her own bat; for instance, she 
was so anxious to put only titled people 
at the Royal table that she put the 
Dangerfields, with whom the Duke and 
Duchess were staying, at a side table. Of 
course, the Dangerfields were absolutely 
furious, the more so as their young 
daughter, Lady Northtowers, was placed 
at the Royal table. I confess,” Mrs. 
Blake ended, and going back to her 
original subject, “that I take a great in- 
terest in Sir Thomas’s future, and, if 
only he marries well, he may do great 
things yet.” 

In due course of time Sir Thomas did 
marry again, but as he went far afield 
for his bride, Northtowers people were 
obliged to possess their souls in patience 
until the bride made her appearance in 
the town. I heard from Mrs. Blake that 
the new Lady Peach really was a lady; 
and so she proved to be when Rosey and 
I called upon her, which we did on the 
first of the three days on which she was 
announced to receive. 

We found her quite young and ex- 
ceedingly pretty, with a curious, shy 
grace that was not a little out of keeping 
with the more than middle-aged man 
who was her bridegroom. I liked her 
and so did Rosey, who was not always 
easy to please about people, and who was 
possessed of a feeling that the match had 
more of money than of love about it, a 
thing to which my wife was strongly 
opposed. But we both liked young Lady 
Peach, and perhaps what made us like 
her most of anything was the half-shy 
air of deference with which she treated 
her elderly husband. 

As for him—well, he watched her 
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moving about the room with an 
air of anxiety mingled with 
pride which was quite pathetic. 
“Isn't it a wonderful thing, 
Mr. Dallas,” he said to me at 
last, when our eyes happened 
to meet, “that a pretty young 
thing like that should have 
taken an old hulk like me for 
her husband? Why, she might 
have had the pick of the town.” 

In truth, I fully agreed with 
him, although I should not like 
to have said so in plain words, 
for even parsons must study the 
conventional'ties a little, and 
not go saying plump outright 
just what is in their minds. So, 
instead of saying that it was 
a wonderful thing that a pretty 
girl and a perfect little lady, 
as she was, should have chosen 
to marry such a plain, homely 
sort of man, as he was, I went 
in for a little mild prevarication, 
and said that doubtless Lady 
Peach knew her own mind best. 

“Well, Mr. Dallas, I suppose 
she did,” he returned, “ but it’s 
a wonderful thing to me to have 
a dainty young thing like that 
for my wife. Eh, dear! some- 
times I can’t help thinking what 
my old woman would say to 
it all.” 

I cut the conversation short 
at this point by making a rush 
to open the door for a lady who 
was just taking her leave, and 
I took care not to get myself let 
in for any further confidences 
from the hero of the hour. We 
got used to young Lady Peach 
after a time, and as she never seemed 
to be the least unhappy, gave up con- 
jecturing as to the whys and wherefores 
of her married life. Rosey, in particular, 
gave it as her opinion that there was no 
romance at all, no story, and therefore that 
no further pity need be wasted over her. 

“My dear Joe,” she remarked one 
evening, when we had just come home 
from a big dinner at the. Peaches, “ de- 
pend upon it that Lady Peach was like a 
good many other girls—a_ lady tired of 
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Rosey picked up the card and looked at it with 


great interest. 


keeping up a position on nothing. There 
are plenty of girls brought up with every- 
thing that makes position, who have to 
count the cost of every pair of gloves 
they buy, who hardly ever know what it 
is to have a nice, new, fresh frock; who 
positively don’t know the luxury of 
having’ a few spare shillings in their 
pocket, and if a real good match happens 
to come along, they accept it thankfully 
and never know the higher glory.” 

I looked at Rosey in an admiration 
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which was almost speechless. I admired 
her always—she was so versatile and so 
original in everything that she did, and 
in the way that she did everything. And 
I think that I admired her most of all 
when she waxed eloquent, as she was 
sometimes apt to do when she was 
particularly interested in her subject. 

“Rosey,” I said, finding my voice at 
last, “am I to—to understand from that 
that you look upon me in the light of 
‘the higher glory ?’”’ 

* Joe, you ridiculous old thing,” she 
cried, half indignantly. ‘ No, sir, | meant 
nothing of the kind —of course, not. 
Don’t try to squeeze out compliments 
where none were intended. You know 
perfectly well what I mean, and I shall 
not condescend to explain myself any 
further.” 

Of course, I did know just what she 
meant, and I agreed fully with every 
word that she had said. So we gave up 
thinking about Sir Thomas Peach's 
young wife—with any special interest, 
that is. 

“ By-the-bye,” Rosey said to me that 
very .night, “did you see, Joe, what a 
lovely diamond star she was wearing? 
Sir Thomas gave it to her for the first 
anniversary of the day on which they 
met. It is a beauty!” 

I had noticed the star, as it was the 
only ornament that she had worn, and | 
had seen that, girl-like, she had glanced 
at it every now and then as it sparkled 
and scintillated on the left side of her 
bodice. I did not wonder at the pride 
with which she looked at it, for it was a 
beautiful thing, and would have turned 
the head of many a woman much older 
than she was. But we never saw Lady 
Peach’s diamond star again, and what 
became of it was a mystery whieh re- 
mained a mystery in Northtowers for 
many and many a day. 

It happened not many days after this 
that we met the Peaches at another din- 
ner, a big civic affair at the Mayor's 
house, to which I was rather surprised 
that we had been bidden. I noticed that 
Lady Peach wore a pink dress, and it was 
the first time that I had seen her in the 
evening dressed in anything but white. I 
thought, too, that she was looking a little 
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absent, even worried, and I saw her look 
along the table in her husband's direc- 
tion, as if she were uneasy about him. 

However, as the evening passed on 
she seemed to have recovered her spirits 
again, and when we men went to join the 
ladies I found that she and Rosey were 
sitting together. I went straight across 
the room towards them and sat down 
near to them just in time to hear Rosey 
say, “ Yes, I like you in pink, but why 
have you not put on your beautiful 
star?” 

I shall never forget the start Lady 
Peach gave when she heard the words. 
She flushed a vivid scarlet, and caught 
her breath with what was almost a sob. 
“Don't—don’t speak about my star, Mrs. 
Dallas,” she said, with a nervous little 
stammer. ‘“I—at least, | mean—well, 
the fact is I’ve lost it, and—and Sir 
Thomas is so vexed about it—he ee 

“And I don’t wonder at it,” Rosey 
cried, impulsively. “I, too, should be 
vexed—furious—if I had lost such a thing 
as that. Howdid it happen? Were you 
wearing it, or did you have it stolen from 
you! Surely, not that?” 

“| don’t know—it’s gone; Sir Thomas 
says I am not to think about it any 
more.” 

She seemed so desperately anxious to 
say no more about it that I came to the 
rescue with a bit of news that I had 
heard during the course of the evening, 
and so diverted Rosey’s attention from 
the subject of their conversation. No- 
thing more was said about the star in my 
hearing that evening, but not a little to 
my surprise a few days afterwards Rosey 
told me that all Northtowers was agog 
as to why the loss of so valuable an 
article had been hushed up. “And 
everyone seems to think that it is very 
queer,” Rosey ended. 

““My dear child,” I rejoined, “if Sir 
Thomas chooses to hush a matter of that 
kind up it is no business of anyone else's. 
Don’t mix yourself up in it—it’s no 
business of ours.” 

“But people are all talking like any- 
thing,” she rejoined, eagerly; then, see- 
ing that I was about to speak, she broke 
in, eagerly, “Oh, Joe, you dear, honest 
old straitlace, don’t try to stop me or 
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I shall surely die of it. I must-talk of it 
to somebody, and, after all, there’s no one 
so safe asyou. There, now you're laugh- 
ing and look like yourself, which, let me 
tell you, sir, you never do when you put 
on the sanctimonious air.” 

She sat down on the arm of my chair— 
her favourite seat—and twined her arm 
about my neck. “ Joe,” she said, in her 
most confidential tones, “ what do you 
think they are saying? That there wasa 
somebody else after 
all, and that Lady 
Peach never lost 
that star at all, but F if 
that she gave it 
away.” 

“Fiddle!” I ex- 
claimed, “ What 
will these _ silly 
people say next, | 
wonder !” 

“Well, there is 
something in it—or 
it seems so,” Rosey 
went on. “It seems 
that the very same 
day that it was lost, 
or supposed to be 
lost, some young 
man pawned it at 
Cowper’s. Cowper 
lent him fifty pounds 
on it, and then sae = 
hearing that Lady © 
Peach had lost her — 
star, he took it to 
Sir Thomas, and— 
and asked him, you 
know, if that was 
the one. For as he 
told Mrs. Dixon, he 
did not want to be implicated in anything 
shady. Sir Thomas was quite angry 
about it, and said it was not the star, 
or anything like it.” 

“| suppose he would be most likely to 
know,” I interrupted, mildly. 

“My dear Joe,” said Rosey, mysteri- 
ously, “ Cowper happened to show it to 
Walters, who sold it to Sir Thomas, and 
Waters says positively that it is the 
same.” 

For a moment I was too much sur- 


prised to speak. Then I pulled myself 


















He whipped out a revolver. 


together in a moral sense. “1 dare say 
the old man had a reason for not wishing 
to have it talked of,” I said. “At all 
events, we can hardly go and ask him for 
a full explanation, can we?” 

“No, Joe, certainly not,” said my wife, 
quite indignantly. “Only as we—at 
least, | am human—one cannot help 
wondering.” 

It was an involved sentence, and I 
made no attempt to answer it. 

* * * 

It was quite two 
years after this that 
young Lady Peach had 
a dangerous _ illness 
which went very near 
to costing her her life. 
In all my experience 
I have never seen any- 
thing to equal the dis- 
tress and anxiety of 
Sir Thomas during 
thistime. He was like 
a man beside himself. 
I saw him one day at 
the door when I had 
called to inquire for 
the invalid. ‘Come 
in, Mr. Dallas,” he 
said. “Icame down 
with the doctor— 
we're going to have 
another man down 
from London. I’m 
not satisfied with 
the last one .we 
- “had. Yes, there’s 
—— a shred more hope 
than therewas. Mr. 
Dallas, if I lose my 
wife, it will kill 
me,” he ended, suddenly. 

“Oh, but I hope it’s not so bad as 
that,” 1 put in, hastily, though I had 
hard work to choke down the lump in my 
throat, which rose at the very thought 
of that poor young creature’s battle with 
the King of Terrors. 

*“T don’t know; but come in, do! I 
want you to do something for me,” he 
said. “See here, she likes you best of 
‘em all—all the clergy, I mean, Will 
you say a prayer with her?” 

“Of course | will,” 
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“It's diphtheria—of the worst kind,” 
he said, almost threateningly. “ Are you 
nervous ?” 

I did not reply; I only looked at him, 
and he realised that we black-coats are 
not often troubled by fears of that kind. 
He turned and led the way upstairs, and 
I followed him. 

As a matter of strict etiquette I ought, 
of course, to have had permission from 
the rector of the parish; as it was, I felt 
that to tell him afterwards would, under 
the circumstances, be sufficient. 

I saw at a glance that Sir Thomas's 
fears were well founded. Lady Peach 
was evidently desperately ill. She did not 
know me, but lay rambling feebly, her 
poor hands stretched out helplessly over 
the sheet, which was spread over the 
bed. She was quite quiet while I per- 
formed my office, and as I rose from my 
knees she began to talk again. 

“Yes, he was so good about it... 
some men would have killed me ...a 
star like that ... and I hadn't had it 
... I hadn't had ita day ... a year,a 
week . . . how long was it, nurse?” 

“Two weeks, my dear,” replied the 
nurse. ‘So you told me yesterday.” 

“Ah, yes... and you took it, you 
took it. ... He never saidaword... 
he is so good ...I told him you 
said——” 

And then Sir Thomas, his face working 
and his eyes blind with tears, drew me 
away out of the room. 

“Come in here,” he said, as we reached 
the door of his own little room. “You 
heard what she said; always on about 
that star, curse it. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I shouldn’t have said that! But 
I feel savage with the thing, for it has 
worried her, and it’s there on her poor 
mind yet, taking away what little chance 
she has.” 

“If that did not worry her something 
else would,” I said, by way of consola- 
tion. ' 

He seemed to catch at the idea. ‘“ You 
think so, you really do? I wish I could. 
You see, I know how she has troubled 
over it—far more than the thing was 
worth.” 

In a moment the vague hints that I 
had heard concerning the loss or disap- 


pearance of young Lady Peach's diamond 
star all came back to me. “ Let me see,” 
I said, “ Lady Peach lost a star, or it was 
stolen, or something of that kind? Has 
that been troubling her?" 

“Troubling her! Yes, Mr. Dallas, far 
more than ever the thing was worth,” 
Sir Thomas rejoined. “Look here,” he 
continued, as if moved by some special 
impulse to tell me all about it, “ you're a 
good fellow and a gentleman, and she has 
always liked you; I'll tell you how it was. 
My wife is a lady—you don’t need a 
rough old fellow like me to tell you that. 
She came of a good old stock, and if 
there wasn’t very much money, well, 
there was everything else that people are 
proud of. She married me, God bless her, 
and—and if I lose her I shall just put a 
rope round my neck, for life wouldn’t be 
worth living without her. As I said, she 
married me, and she has made .me happy 
—happier than I've ever been in all my 
life, and meaning no disrespect to my 
first wife, either. If I helped her mother 
a bit it was nothing to anyone, but it 
seemed to be a great deal to her, and she 
was never tired of telling me how good 
I was—I, when she had married an old 
hulk like me. Look here, Mr. Dallas, 
you've seen her fighting for her life 
upstairs—you'll drink a glass of Madeira 
with me and wish her a safe turn this 
night, won’t you? There is no better 
glass of Madeira in Northtowers at this 
moment. Well, I was telling you about 
that star. You know I gave it to her on 
an anniversary, and she valued it as such, 
besides liking it for what it was worth, 
as any other young thing of her age 
would. I happened not very long after 
I gave it to her, to be away for a couple 
of days. I had run up to town on 
business. I was loath to leave her, 
somehow, and the moment I got back 
I saw that something or other had 
happened to upset her. At first I could 
not get her to tell me what it was; then 
she told me at last that a young cousin 
of hers who had been brought up by 
her father and mother, had turned up 
suddenly, asking her to help him out of 
some mess. She, poor innocent, begged 
him to wait for my return, saying that 
she knew | would help him out for her 
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sake. But the selfish beggar would not 
do that, and stuck to his point that she 
could help him herself if she would. 
My poor little girl hadn't more than ten 
pounds or so by her, and she told him 
so. ‘Look here,’ he ‘said, ‘ you’ve got a 
star on; that in itself would fetch more 
than I want. Give me that, and I'll 
raise what I want on it. If you don't,’ 
he went on, ‘I'll just blow my brains 
out,” and with that he whipped out a 
revolver and put it to his head. Of 
course, my poor little girl took off her 
star at once and gave it to him; and she 
has been possessed of a dread ever since 
that I should think there had been some- 
thing between them, I didn’t know just 
what shé had in her mind till I heard 
her babbling about it these last few 
days, though, of course, I knew that 
something was troubling her—my poor 
little girl.” 

1 don't that 


know I ever pitied a 


human being more utterly than I pitied 
that rich man sitting there so anxiously 
awaiting the issues of life and death 
then hanging in the balance in that 
upper chamber. 1 watched him for a 
minute as he sat huddled up all in a 
lump, and then I put my hand on his 
shoulder. “Sir Thomas,” I said, “ God 
is very merciful.” 

“T wish I dared comfort myself with 
that, Mr. Dallas,” he replied. 

I left him then, and twice every day I 
went round to inquire how the invalid 
was. Each time the servant gave me the 
same mournful and vague reply, “No 
change ; the master almost beside him- 
self.”” Then, early on the fourth morning, 
before I was out of bed, in fact,.I received 
a line scrawled on a sheet of paper and 
hastily twisted into a note: “ She is out 
of danger now,” it said. “God is 
merciful. Bless you for having cheered 
me.—Yours, T. P.” 


SWEET SEVENTEEN, FAREWELL! 


By CATHERINE ROSSITER, 


H! Seventeen, must you leave me? 
I have been so happy all this 
year; I would that I could keep 
you longer with me.” 
“Ah!” whispered Seventeen, turning 


her head and looking back with a half 
sad smile, “I have had my day, 1 must 
now make room for Eighteen. Time 
beckons to me, and I cannot linger, much 
as you would wish it: but still you have 
the memory of me. I remember one 
night when two white arms stole aroynd 
someone’s neck, and drew a dark face on 
a level with her own, and two pairs of 
lips met in the sweet kiss of first love; 
and one little hand gently stroked back 
some hair from a broad forehead, and the 
lips parted and said: ‘Yes! Far more 
than my life do I love you.” One more kiss, 
and the arms drop, the dream is over, and 
they must go back to the world.” 

“Oh! Seventeen, well I remember that 
night, and how many times have I lived 
through it again in my memory.” 

“Think of me. [ must leave you now, 
for the birth of Eighteen is close at hand.” 

I looked, and I seemed to see a kind of 
mist, and then it vanished. I heard her 
softly call “Farewell! Farewell!” I 
answered, “My Seventeen, sweet Seven- 
teen, Farewell!” 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES OF 


RED HAIR. 


By J. HARRIS STONE M.A. (Cantab.). 


Author of “Connemara,” etc, 


UST as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so an expression which 
in some places may be quite harm- 

less, in others may become a term of 
derision or even of opprobrium. Here is 
a concrete instance. In Cornwall, par- 
ticularly the Land's End district, it is not 
advisable to dub a person “a red-haired 
Dane,” though in most parts of England, 
especially inland, the expression would as 
likely as not provoke no comment at all, 
or be regarded as simply frivolous. As an 
example of the inopportuneness of using 
this singular phrase I may mention that 
it led to a police-court case being heard 
in 1867 at Penzance Town Hall. It came 
out in evidence that the defendant had 
called the complainant “a red - haired 
Dane,” and this naturally (in this part of 
the country) led to an assault—no one 
was surprised. Though it is now some 
forty years ago since the case was tried, 
the strong repugnance of Cernishmen to 
be dubbed by this st ange appellation is 
nearly as strong as ever. 

The origin of the singular local dislike 
to red-haired people is capable of quite a 
plausible explanation, which in default of 
a better is worthy of some credence at 
least. 
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The Celtic nations hated the Danes and 
were always fighting them, and not only 
in Cornwall, but also all along our coasts 
where the Danes or Norsemen made their 
ravages, this deep-rooted prejudice against 
people with red hair, “ red-headed,”” more 
or less remains ingrained in the national 
character. 

I once had a practical illustration of 
this aversion in Celtic Ireland, which 
caused me annoyance and much incon- 
venience. In Achill Island, off the west 
coast, where the people are very Celtic, 
it is to this day considered most unlucky 
and unfortunate to meet a red-haired 
person when about to embark on any 
important undertaking. | wanted to go 
deep-sea fishing off Achill Head, where 
very deep is the water and very good is 
the fishing, and the distance from the 
exceedingly primitive village of Dooagh 
being great, the long four-paddled canoe 
had to be used, and a fine day selected, as 
the waves there—right out in the wild 
Atlantic—are often very rough. After 
waiting several days, at length a calm 
morning dawned, with every prospect of 
a fine spelliof weather, and I got ready to 
start and my men were all walking down 
to the shore ladened with the necessary 











fishing paraphernalia and gear, when, as 
fate would have it, we met a red-haired 


man. At once dubious glances were cast 
to the sky; fears were freely expressed 
about the weather—“ a shift of wind was 
on its way”; “ sure, to-morrow would be 
a lovely day,” and so on. Finally one of 
my men said it was too late to go now, so 
off he went home; then another sidled 
slyly away, and eventually all four turned 
tail, and I had to give up my excursion to 
Achill Head, all through having met this 
man of ill-omen. 

Maybe this deep-rooted and very pre- 
valent prejudice against people with red 
hair dates back still further in Celtic 
history than even the periodical and 
piratical descents of the Danes on our 
shores. ‘The Celts, we should remember, 
were a most religious people, and tradi- 
tion (whether truly or not must ever 
remain a mystery) assigns to Absolom’s 
hair a reddish tinge, and Judas, the 
traitorous disciple, is ever painted with 
locks of the same unhappy hue. Matthew 
Arnold refers to this traditional appear- 
ance of Judas in his poem, “ Saint 
Brandan” :— 


“ That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 
Of hair that red and tufted fell— 
It is—Oh, where shall Brandan fly ?— 
The traitor, Judas, out of hell!’’ 


Taking, therefore, into account the deep- 
seated religious fervour of the people, they 
may have associated the red-haired Danes 
as well with these undesirable Biblical 
characters. 

Shakespeare, too, seems to have been 
imbued with the like morbid feeling of 
distrust for those on whose hapless heads 
the invidious mark appeared—or else he 
merely represents the feeling on the sub- 
ject which was prevalent in his day. 
Rosalind, in complaining of her lover's 
tardiness in coming to her, says to 
Celia :— 


‘Ros, : His very hair is of the dissembling 
colour. 


Cea: Something browner than Judas’.” 


And Marston follows suit in the “ Insatiate 
Countess "’ :— 


‘Tuats : I ever thought by his red beard he 
would prove a Judas.” 


No. 59. February, 1908. 
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It seems to be somewhat .generally 
supposed, and I have found the feeling 
prevalent far more than I had anticipated, 
that red-haired people are dissemblers, 
deceitful, or at any rate not to be trusted 
like those whose hair is of a different 
colour. I have even heard of some people 
who will not admit into their service any 
whose hair is thus to them objectionable. 

But the feeling of aversion has even 
gone to greater lengths. Lipsalve says in 
the “ Chaste Maid in Cheapside,” “ How 
ill-advised were you to marry with one 
with a red beard! ” to which Mrs. Glister 
replies, “O, Master Lipsalve, I am not the 
first that has fallen under that ensign! 
There’s no complexion more attractive in 
this time than gold and red beards.” And 
then the First Puritan illuminates the 
discussion with the remark, “Sure that 
was Judas there with the red beard,” 
and the Second Puritan, “Red hair the 
brethren like not.” 

Further, The West Country Coun- 
sellor, in the “Bagford Ballads” also 
pillories the same coloured hair :— 

“Nay, I further declare, you may know by 

their hair : 


If it be red or yellow then, then you may 
swear 


They will never prove true, but will love 
more than you.” 
And in Howell’s “English Proverbs” we 
are thus enlightened :— 


“A red beard and a black head— 

Catch him with a good trick, and take him 
dead.” 

However, R. Tofte, in 1615, wrote this 
rhyme wherein the hair that is red is 
given a better character :-— 

‘** The red is wise, 
The brown trusty, 


The pale envious, 
The black lusty.” 


In Celtic Wales, too, pen coch (red hair) 
is a term of reproach universally applied 
to all who come under the category. 
But Jonson, the ponderous, even if at 
times witty, harps on the old strain in 
the “ Poetaster”’ where he says :— 


“To a red man read thy read, 
With a brown man break they bread,” 


thus throwing considerable doubt upon 
the ruddy-haired. 


Q 
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Buckle, the suggestively thoughtful, is 
of opinion that the prevalent antipathy 
was because red hair was a mark of 
leprosy. His authority for this I know 
not. It certainly cannot be that a fair 
complexion (though usually associated 
with this pigment in hair) is necessarily, or 
even probably, a sign of leprosy. 

But there can be, I think, little doubt 
that the Danes, Norsemen or Vikings— 
all more or less red-haired, paid terribly 
destructive piratical visits to West Pen- 
with and other parts of our coasts, though 
we have no documentary history of actual 
descents upon the coast of Cornwall. 
The Danes, however, were fighters, not 
writers, which perhaps explains the 
matter. 

It seems clearly established that at one 
stage in the history of that county the 
King of Cornwall persuaded the Danes 
to join their forces with his in order 
to resist the encroaches of the Saxons. 
But the memory of the terrible times 
when “ the red-haired Danes ” committed 
atrocities never died out. The awful 
tales were handed down from father to 
son, perpetuating a vindictive hate never 
to die out. Who can say, in the face of 
such facts, that we English are devoid of 
a vendetta ? 

As the result of rapes committed by 
the invaders, or of subsequent inter- 
marriages with these Norsemen and 
Danes, many people at and near Land’s 
End to-day bear clear ethnological proof 
in their appearance that they have in 
their veins the blood of these plucky old 
pirates of the ancient seas. The mixture 
with the Celtic race has produced a good 
stock. The Rev. S. W. Lach-Szyrma says 
on this subject:—“ The accusation of 
springing from the ‘red-haired Danes’ may 
be counted as an insult, but some would 
think ita compliment. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in the being born of 
these gallant Norsemen, from whom 
spring some of the bravest and wisest of 
the human race. The blood of the 
Scandinavian is mingled with the Saxon 
and Celtic in the population of our 
eastern and northern counties. The 
race that produced a Snorri Sturluson 
and a Canute, a Gustavus Vasa and 
Gustavus Adolphus, a Linnzus and 
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Thorwaldsen, a Nelson and a Charles XIL., 
to which in its purest form belong some 
of the most civilised populations of 
Europe, is not to be despised. To be 
sprung from the ‘red-haired Danes’ is a 
compliment instead of an insult, above 
all when the beloved Duchess of Corn- 
wall,” (now Queen Alexandra) “is a 
Danish princess. Much of the nobler 
characteristics of the coast population of 
Penwith may come from Scandinavian 
ancestry. ‘Those Newlyn fishermen, who 
sailed in 1856 in an open boat to Australia, 
were perchance no unworthy descendants 
of the Vikings, whose name was dreaded 
even in Scilly and Constantinople.” 

When our Christian ancestors caught 
any of these “red-haired Danes” on their 
marauding expeditions, they seem to 
have given them short shrift. Their 
skins were flayed from their bodies and 
fastened to the church doors as fearful 
warnings to others. In the rural hamlet 
of Hadstock, county Essex, is a little 
church of Saxon origin. On the north 
door of this ancient edifice might once 
have been seen—and not so very long 
ago—beneath the massive clamps and 
hinges, a relic of a pirate Norseman 
whose skin had been fastened to the door 
“as a ghastly memorial of ecclesiastical 
vengeance and a warning to all who 
approach the Church.” This skin is 
stated by Morant to have been that of a 
Danish king, nailed with many hundreds 
of nails to the door; but only small bits 
of skin remained (in his time) round the 
nails, which were extremely hard. A 
portion of this epidermis was subjected to 
microscopic examination, and it proved 
to have belonged to a human being and 
a fair-haired person. Pepys, in his “ Diary” 
(April roth, 1661), notes that he went “to 
Rochester and there saw the cathedral 

. observing the great doors of the 
church, as they say, covered with skins of 
the Danes.” If the “red-haired Danes” 
were cruel, our remote ancestors seem not 
to have beer behindhand in that direction 
also, 

In spite of this unreasonable and 
mysteriously incomprehensible prejudice 
at the present day against red-haired 
persons which is so prevalent in West 
Cornwall and elsewhere, women, at any 
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rate, with red hair have been extolled by 
poets and artists. With that fact they 
may console themselves even if the men 
cannot. 

Probably the most beautiful women 
the world has known have had red hair. 
Women who have swayed empires and 
caused wars—the Helens and Cleopatras 
of history—have mostly had this coloured 
hair in one or other of its many varieties 
of shades. Naturally, therefore, women 
envy women with red hair, and this is 
shown by the fact that so many women 
at the present day dye their hair red in 
preference to any other colour. Rubens 
was always painting them, and Lord 
Leighton’s best pictures are of women 
with deep red hair: 


“In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the husk 
Divides three-fold to show the fruit within.” 


There seems little doubt, both from 
history and tradition which I have come 
across, that a settlement of Danes, “ red- 
haired ” folk, was once effected at Sennen 
Cove. The natives of that part of 
Land’s End kept apart from them and 
did not intermarry with them; they 
therefore for years married closely among 
themselves. Many of their descendants 
are clearly discernible here anc in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The result 
of this close intermarrying is probably 
seen, or rather heard, in the enormous 
number of stammerers and stutterers to 
be found in this part of Cornwall. You 


will come across more persons, male and 





OF SENNEN 





RED 


HAIR. 
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female, with impediments in their speech 
in one day at Sennen*than you will in 
ten years moving about England gene- 
rally—at least, that is my experience. 
The families are few. The individuals 
are nearly all either Georges, Penders, 
Nicholases. These are in reality great 
clans closely connected in every possible 
way within the limits of the Church’s 
degrees. If you ask a man who so-and- 
so is, he will at once tell you, and the 
chances are nine out of ten that the 
person alluded to is a relation. I have 
known a father stammer and _ stutter 
dreadfully, and each of his children be 
afflicted with the same complaint ; and I 
have been told that his ancestors were 
all stammerers as far back as people 
remember. This close intermarrying in 
the past may not of course be the true 
interpretation of what is a distinctly 
curious phenomenon of this part of 
Cornwall, but it looks very much like it. 

Yet in spite of all this adverse 
comment, the red-haired may well be 
proud, for scientific observation shows 
that the tendency of the enormously 
increased intermarrying between indi- 
viduals of different nations, in these days 
of swift intercommunication, is to cause 
the red-haired and light-haired to 
decrease in number. Rare things are 
always more valued. Some day probably 
the world will be peopled with a dark, 
or even black, haired population only. 
In those days the red-haired will be gods 
and goddesses. 





By OSCAR 


R. COMYNS CARR’S solution of 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
is not convincing. I do not say 

so because I have another solution of my 
own, because I have not,.and I doubt if 


anyone has solved the undisclosed plot 


even to his own entire satisfaction. 
Mr. Carr’s way is ingenious, but one has 
only to see it unfolded in the searching 
glare of the footlights to feel how impos- 
sible it would have been for Dickens to 
leave his readers cold and critical over 
incidents that form the key to the story. 
Forexample, in the play at His Majesty’s 
Theatre Jasper, all his plans laid to 
avert suspicion and on the very verge of 
murdering Drood, suffers his purpose to 
be turned aside by the appearance of 
Puffer with her supplies of opium,and he 
elects to dream the murder instead of 
actually committing it. Why, too, 
should Puffer encourage him to dream 
again when her object is to lead him on 
to some actual crime by a knowledge of 
which she might be able to extort black- 
mail? But the least convincing incident 
of this scene is the action of Drood. Is 
it conceivable that the dream ravings of 
his dearest friend would so affect him as to 
drive him to leave home, town, the country 
even, secretly and to hide himself abroad 
for many months? If we can accept this 
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crucial turn of the plot as plausible, we shall 
not be seriously disturbed by other weak- 
nesses, such as the almost inexplicable 
growth of love between Edwin and Rosa, 
who part,on the eve of hisexile, apparently 
quite heart-whole, and meet, on the 
moment of his return, devoted lovers. It 
is, of course, possible to say that the 
novelist might have, by his skill in 
narration, converted these incongruous 
elements into plausible happenings, but 
if so, it would furnish another proof that 
a good novel usually makes an uncon- 
vincing drama. 

Furthermore, it must be observed that 
in the drama we have no mystery what- 
ever, and the preservation of the old title is 
so fara misnomer. We know exactly what 
has happened to Edwin Drood; he has 
merely run away. In place of the melo- 
dramatic mystery of the novel, we have 
a psychological study of a man who 
believes he has committed murder, and 
the entire character of the story is 
changed. Undoubtedly the new version 
makes a more effective play. From this 
point, notwithstanding its gloom and a 
certain brooding horror, the play becomes 
fascinating. We watch the conscience- 
stricken Jasper, playing for his life and 
for the woman he loves so insanely, with 
thrills of sympathy and pity. And 
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without question the two scenes in 
Mr. Crisparkle’s rooms are a triumph for 
Mr. Tree. He compels our admiration, 
though it isa concession to his art rather 
than to the constructive power of the 
drama. He fascinates us with a kind of 
unholy fascination. To witness the 
agonies of this self-deluded man seems a 
profane intrusion ; for,though a murderer 
in heart, he is, after all, not a murderer 
in fact. ‘True, he allows another to lie 
under suspicion, whose good name he 
might clear by a confession, but that is a 
lesser wrong beside the crime of which 
he believes himself guilty, and the play 
does not emphasise it to the extent of 
dulling our consciousness of the supreme 
tragedy. In truth, beyond the feeling of 
curiosity involved over the drama as a 
suggested solution of a now unsolvable 
mystery, Mr. Carr's drama can only be 
regarded as a fine psychological study, of 
which Mr. Tree makes the utmost in his 
power. And tosuch opportunities as they 
are given,so does the entire cast do full jus- 
tice. Mr. G. W. Anson’s Durdles is already 
the talk of the town—a most admirable 
piece of characterisation. Mr. William 
Haviland’s Grewgious is as effective in its 
way. Miss Adrienne Augarde is a very 
dainty, petite and lovable Rosa Bud,and in 
the later scenes displays much emotional 
power ; and Miss Constance Collier is, if a 
somewhat mature school-girl,an otherwise 
admirable impersonation of Helena Land- 
less. Of course the play is beautifully staged. 
The Cathedral Close in the first act, and the 
cloisters in the second, are particularly at- 
tractive stage-pictures, and the costumes 
are mid-Victorian—with a difference. 


“Lady Frederick,” Mr. WW. S. 
Maugham’s delightful comedy, has been 
having a long and well-deserved run at 
the Court Theatre. If the main theme 
of the play is a little hackneyed, Mr. 
Maugham presents it with such felicities 
of dialogue and incident, and with such 
ingenious and plausible inventions, that 
it takes strong hold on the interest and 
remains a very pleasant memory. There 
is also Miss Ethel Irving, whom we see 
at last in a part which enables her to do 
justice to her rare comedy attainments. 
If tue play was not written for her by 


one who exactly understood her quality, 
it might have been, for the actress and 
the part interpret each other by a kind 
of intuitive sympathy. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that “‘ Lady Frederick " 
is one of the very few plays of the season 
that deserves seeing, and seeing more 
than once. The Lady Frederick of 
the play is presented to us as an adven- 
turess in the first act, an unscrupulous, 
debt-burdened woman, with something 
disreputable in her past, and now busily 
engaged in scheming herself into repu- 
table society once more by inveigling an 
aristocratic youth, Lord Mereston, into 
the matrimonial net. Somewhat hack- 
neyed, as I have said, but observe how 
skilfully, with the inestimable aid of 
Miss Irving’s personality, the author im- 
mediately rouses our sympathies for 
Lady (Frederick, whom we _ suspect, 
from many subtle indications (and most 
of all, perhaps, from that illuminating 
quality in the method of the actress), is 
by no means so black as she is painted 
by the relatives of the infatuated young 
nobleman. She has the heart of the 
adventuress only as the cruel fortune of 
her life has driven her to take up arms 
against the smug conventionality of a 
censorious and narrow-minded world ; 
she is impulsive, independent, courageous, 
but as gay in spirit as before her un- 
fortunate marriage, at 18, to a drunkard 
and a wife-beater, who had sensibly left 
her a widow, but a widow not a little 
out of conceit with a social environment 
which had only brought her misery. 
From the time of her release she resolved 
to get all the enjoyment possible out of 
life, and she takes up the part with some 
recklessness, and not a little cynicism. 
When, therefore, young Lord Mereston’s 
relatives pounce down upon her and 
him at Monte Carlo, and play their 
hands with such insolent frankness, she 
enjoys the game of quietly flouting them 
and keeping them in agonies of appre- 
hension. But Lady Frederick is not an 
adventuress up to the hilt; she is too 
good hearted as well as too little touched 
by the boy’s adoration to carry the game 
to extremities, whatever the provocation, 
and here Mr. Maugham gives us a bold 
and very original scene, in which the 
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sophisticated woman disillusions — the 
youth and satisfactorily cures him of his 
folly without sacrificing his friendship, 
and out of it, too, she wins a husband, 
who, being as worldly-wise as _ her 
charming self, may be trusted to keep 
her as free from impulsive risks as to 
pay her debts and engage her wits for 
his own diversion. ‘There is one weak- 
ness in the play, a quiet unnecessary blot, 
it seems to me, and that is the reference 
to the long-past incident that has cast a 
shadow over Lady Frederick's charac- 
ter. Lord Mereston’s sister gets hold of 
a letter of hers, which contains a virtual 
confession of impropriety. This forces 
an explanation that the letter was 
written to shield a young girl whose 
whole life would have been ruined but 
for Lady Frederick's — self-accusation. 
Better have omitted all that. It is diffi- 
cult to make an audience accept such 
Quixotism as plausible, and there is no 
need to make Lady Frederick an al- 
most unparalleled saint to render her 
persona grata. In truth, the revelation 
rather detracts from the consistency of 
the character. 

The Court Theatre has also produced 
this season “ Hamilton’s Second Mar- 
riage,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (in which 
that experienced dramatist rather over- 
loads her theme, which is divorce, by 
considering it in pretty nearly every 
aspect in which it can appeal to third 
parties; ‘‘Barry Doyle’s Rest Cure,” a 
quiet, simple little comedy or farcical 
comedy ; and at the present moment, at 
the Tuesday, Thursday and _ Friday 
matinées, is giving a two-act piece by 
Mr. George Glorial, entitled “ The 
House,” in which Mr. Albert Chevalier 
has a powerful character part. 


“Tempora mutantur!"’ And never do 
we get a keener realisation of the fact 
than in witnessing the revival of some 
farcical comedy that was built to the 
tastes of a generation ago, when an author 
supplied with a free hand, by means of 
soliloquy, all the gaps which the action 
left in the story. Such is “ The Cuckoo,” 
revived for a brief run at the Vaudeville, 


and now succeeded by “Dear Old 
Charley.” 
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Mr. Charles Brookfield adapted “ The 
Cuckoo" from Meilhac, and this three- 
act farcical comedy has now gone through 
another adaptation by the introduction 
of numerous topical allusions, in the 
ain hope of investing it with a quite 
modern air. As regards the story alone, 
it might fit into any decade of the last fifty 
or sixty years, or even into 1908, but the 
soliloquies and asides betray it. We no 
longer tolerate patiently these theatrical 
devices to explain situations and motives 
by the actor taking the audence into his 
confidence. With all its shortcomings, 
“The Cuckoo,” as played at the Vaude- 
ville, was immensely diverting. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey’s downright acceptance 
of every situation, however extravagant 
and compromising, as quite in the natural 
order of things and merely requiring 
assimilation with the most incongruous 
happenings, cannot be other than divert- 
ing. Like so many farcical comedies 
of its day, the story turns on a rather 
risky situation, but the complications 
which invest the platonic elopement 
are very ingeniously contrived, first to 
give it a serious air and afterwards to 
allow of a sufficiently plausible explana- 
tion to constitute a laughable finale. 
The dialogue, too, is witty, and altogether 
the comedy revived old associations very 
agreeably. 


There are very worthy English-speaking 
people on both sides of the Atlantic to 
whom incompatible or faithless marriages 
and dissolutions of the marriage tie are 
very distressing circumstances, facts of 
life altogether too pathetic and even 
tragic to be made sport of. All these 
very worthy persons will resent “ The 
New York Idea,” produced at the Apollo 
in November, and now transferred to the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. “O,” say those who 
speak for it, “‘ The New York Idea’ is a 
satire on the whole American attitude 
towards marriage and divorce. It is a 
play with a moral, written with a most 
praiseworthy intention,” How reassuring ! 
Unfortunately, it does two things quite 
different from reformation. It helps to 
cofifirm an utterly wrong impression 
among English people as to what is the 
American view of marriage and divorce, 
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and it is written and played as a farce. 
It is quite sufficient to state the situation 
created to prove the latter assertion to 
anyone who knows American society. 
Here are two married couples, Philip and 
Vida, John and Cynthia, but all divorced. 
Mr. Langdon Mitchell, the author, would 
have us believe not only that Philip and 
Cynthia are philandering together, and 
that John and Vida are flirting despe- 
rately on the road to matrimony, but 
that both of the latter pair are on plea- 
sant visiting terms at the house of 
Vida's late husband, and that Cynthia 
(engaged to marry Philip), calls in 
a quite friendly way on Vida, late 
Philip’s wife. Moreover, when Philip and 
Cynthia are married, John (Cynthia’s late 
husband) wants to give away the bride. 
It sounds confusing, and I don’t wonder, 
It also sounds nasty, but what I most 
complain of is that it is as un-American 
as it is un-English, and yet most English 
spectators will accept it as quite “on the 
cards,” forgetting that the play is a farce, 
and that farce consists in presenting an 
absurd and impossible situation with a 
serious air. I do not mean to say that it 
would be hopeless to find in America 
persons of as execrable taste and defective 
common-sense—to say nothing of moral 
sense—as the chief characters in “ The 
New York Idea,” but they could be found 
just as easily in London. 

I am aware that this attempt to get 
the point of view right will still leave 
the play anathema to those very worthy 
people afore-mentioned who resent the 
making of divorce a matter of ridicule, 
for that is necessarily the whole purport 
of the play. It will not help to reform 
anybody or anything. It is not a satire; 
it is a farce—and a roaring, bustling 
farce at that, funny enough in places, 
with a breathless pace, which did not alto- 
gether suit the natural comedy style of 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys and Mr. Fred Kerr, 
though they both rose to it with quite 
extraordinary vigour. By all means see 
“The New York Idea,” but please do not 
take it as a true comedy of American 
manners. 


I enjoyed “Angela” at the Comedy 
Theatre, as everybody else is enjoying it 
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—as everybody must enjoy seeing Miss 
Marie Tempest in a part that suits her 
lively, freakish, mercurial temperament ; 
but to wholly enjoy it I was compelled 
to make myself forget that there is any- 
thing incongruous in mixing farce and 
comedy or in evoking a true touch of 
human emotion from the wildly absurd 
scenes in the coffee room of the Station 
Hotel. The adapter of Mr. George 
Duval's play, Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
had the good intention, apparently, of 
working out a comedy part for Miss 
Tempest, and so he has in part; but, 
seduced by the influence of the original, 
he has trailed it through a series of 
adventures with a bridal party and several 
amorous couples, all having supper ata 
station hotel, which afford inexhaustible 
opportunities for highly comical situa- 
tions, but necessarily throw a cloud of 
unreality and make-believe over what 
the adapter wants us to accept as a very 
genuine love-story. All these funny in- 
terruptions to the smooth flow of the love 
ditty are managed with some deftness, 
though to the experienced playgoer their 
artificiality is not a little distressing. 
And what a well-worn device is the ex- 
change of the hand luggage! However, 
Miss ‘Tempest has a part that compels 
her to be pert, and frivolous, and daring, 
and impetuous, and a woman with a 
heart and fine-feeling, after all, and she 
plays it conamore, as only she can. If the 
play is an impossible structure, the part 
is delightful and altogether possible, and 
very captivating. She is an irrepressible 
young widow, quite too tumultuous a 
spirit for her middle-aged father’s com- 
fort, who will marry her out of his way 
at the very first endurable opportunity. 
How the opportunity comes is the story 
of the play, and it gives Miss Tempest the 
occasion to show how surely her true 
métiey lies not in rollicking irrespon- 
sible farce so much as in true comedy. 
She has full command of the power of 
realising to herself and her audience the 
deeper emotions of the heart. She has 


her own way of doing this as she has her 
own way of expressing the frivolous or 
the meretricious, but her way is the way 
of genius—original and unmistakable. 
She still awaits the ideal play. 
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From Eicke Meauseys, Esq., of 160, Gros- 
venor Square ; Monplaisir, Cowes, Isle 
of Wight; and Pendragon Castle, 


Cornwall ; to Captain the Hon. Vivian 
Roper, Lucullus Club, Piccadilly. 


160, GROSVENOR SouaReE, W. 

Y DEAR ROPER,—I feel sure that 

you will be glad to see by the 

above address that your old friend 

Jos is once more within hail of the Lucul- 

lus. It was hard to tear oneself away 

from the dear old Castle—‘‘ Far from the 

madding crowd,” you know, and all that, 

eh ?—but, as my wife says, one owes a 

duty to society: what do you think? 

Besides, her Grace the Duchess of Pen- 

dragon (valued friend of mine the Duke) 

insists upon presenting her at the next 

Drawing-room; and, unless we are to have 

another season as dull as ditch-water, 

people in our position must come to the 
fore. 

I cannot disguise from myself the fact 
that when Mrs. Meauseys sweeps into a 
drawing-room with me on her arm (I 
mean, leaning upon my arm), attired in 
the crimson velvet that so well becomes 
her dark style of beauty, and showing 
off the Meauseys diamonds to their 
utmost advantage, she never fails to 
create a sensation. There is a stillness 
in the room, broken only by murmurs of 
universal admiration, that reminds me of 
the days of my youth, and the regalia- 
room at the Tower on a popular holiday. 
Talking of the Tower reminds me natur- 
ally of Pendragon Castle. You are; I 
believe, a connection of the Duke, and so 
probably knew it when the poor fellow 
was still able to keep open house. You 
ought to see it now! Since it came into 
my possession I have had it done up from 
top to bottom—such an improvement! 
There was something in becoming lord of 
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the Pen- 

dragon 

estates, a 

something 

in the for- 

tunate dis- 

coveryof the 

long lost 

Meauseys 

arms, crest, 

and motto 

(of course 

we have 

now resum- 

ed the origi- 

nal ortho- 

graphy of the grand old name—please 
note this with regard to future corre- 
spondence) ; there was a something in all 
this, I say, which enabled me to give up 
the fascinating atmosphere of the money 
market without a pang. 

Talking of finance, my dear Roper, 
reminds me that I came across a bit of 
blue paper of yours, which had somehow 
found its way into my desk. An accep- 
tance for two-fifty, you see, rather over- 
due. I have much pleasure in enclosing 
it, and begging vou to take your own 
time about the trifling affair. Between 
men of honour, don’t you know? Noblesse 
oblige, as our motto puts it. Say no more 
about it. 

I was glad to see you in the Park the 
other day with the Earl of Wessex, a 
member of the committee of your club, 
by the way. Why not bring him down 
again to-morrow? I could pick you up 
opposite the Achilles, and give you a trot 
round in the drag. And I dare say Mrs. 
M. will have a chop or something ready 
for us later on. 

Yours always, 
Eické MEauseys. 

P.S.—Mind you bring Wessex. 
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From Captain the Hon. Vivian Roper to 
kické Meauseys, Esq. 
Lucuttus Cus, Piccapitiy, W. 
Dear Ike,—That's about right for spell- 
ing, isn’t it? Thanks for your letter and 
enclosure. As to the giddy “ kite,”’ since 
you insist upon it, I won't say another 
word about it. On my honour, | won't. 
Rely upon that. I am sorry, however, 
that neither I nor Lord Wessex will be 
able to join you in the Park this after- 
noon, as we are both commanded to 
attend the Garden-party at Marlborough 
House. Lord Wessex dines with his 
mother to-night; but I shall be happy to 
join you in the succulent chop towards 
nine. 
Faithfully yours, 
Vivian Roper. 


From JZicke Meauseys, Esq., to Viscount 
Shillelagh, Lucullus Club. 
GeHENNA CLuB, REGENT STREET, W. 

My Lorp,—I happened to be waiting 
to-day in the hall of the Lucullus for my 
old friend his Grace the Duke of Pen- 
dragon, who had invited me to lunch, 
when you came in, and, going up to the 
list of candidates for election, indulged 
in a somewhat critical series of observa- 
tions thereupon. Amongst other caustic 
remarks, I was slightly surprised to hear 
the following: “Moses? Why, verb 
imperative the past-participled imperti- 
nence of the past-participled blood- 
sucker! I’m past-participled if I don't 
speak to every member of the club about 
it!” 

As, upon referring to the list in ques- 
tion, I find that my name is the only one 
upon it which has the slightest resem- 
blance to that of “Moses,” I hereby 
require you to retract the whole of the 
first sentence I overheard, and to fulfil 
the threat contained in the second sen- 
tence—in favour of my candidature. 

You are no doubt aware that your pro- 
missory note for £7,000 odd fell due last 
week, and that, although I have ceased 
to amuse myself with dabbling in 
finance, I may still have something to 
say as to the renewal of this particular 
note. If you chose, you might even now 
make a friend of 

Kick& Meauseys. 
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From Eické. Meauseys, Esq., te Messrs. 
Shadvach, Meshach & Abednego, 
Solicitors, of 177, Old Jewry, E.C. 

160, GROSVENOR SouareE, W. 
Proceed at once against Lord Shillelagh 
with the utmost rigour of the law. Is 

“Go to the devil and do your worst!” 

actionable? Serve him this afternoon 

if possible, and mind, as publicly as 
possible. 


E. M. 


From Messrs. Shadvach, Meshach & Abed- 
nego, to Eické Meauseys, Esq. 
177, O_p Jewry, E.C. 
Yourse_r v. THE Viscount SHILLELAGH. 

Dear Sir,—Your honoured favour to 
hand. In accordance with your valued 
instructions, we hurried on preliminaries, 
and our Mr. Abednego presented himself 
this morning at his lordship’s chambers, 
St. James’s Street. As his lordship was 
giving a large breakfast, the valet refused 
our junior partner admittance, until the 
diplomatic administration of a sovereign 
brought him to his senses. 

Our Mr. Abednego, therefore, was 
enabled, in accordance with your valued 
instructions, to serve the writ “as pub- 
licly as possible.” We have, however, to 
regret that his lordship thought fit to 
kick our Mr. Abednego down his lord- 
ship's (extremely steep) stairs. A sum- 
mons for assault will, of course, be 
immediately served upon his lordship. 
We also rejoice to say that we have just 
received £7,335 6s. 8d. from his lordship’s 
solicitors, in full payment of your claim 
against him. 

We are, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

SHADRACH, MesHach & ABEDNEGO. 


P.S.—We understand that Lord Shil- 


lelagh is engaged to be married to Miss 
Blobbs, the American heiress. 


From Eické Meauseys, Esq., to Sir Charles 
Punter, Bart., of Baccarat Hall, 
Leicestershire, and the Lucullus Club, 
Piccadilly, W. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. ] 

160, GROSVENOR SguarE, W. 
Mr. Eické Meauseys presents his com- 
pliments to Sir Charles Punter, and 
ventures to hope that the fact that he 
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will probably soon be able to meet Sir 
Charles as a brother member of the 
Lucullus will excuse his addressing him 
(under the circumstances) without a 
formal introduction. Bad news pro- 
verbially travels fast, and Mr. Meausey 
has heard, like the rest of the world, of 
Sir Charles’s heavy losses last Wednesday 
night. But, unlike the rest of the world, 
Mr. M. has a heart full of sympathy and 
a purse full of—well, enough to enable 
Sir Charles to retain his seat on the 
committee of the Lucullus. Mr. 
Meauseys therefore begs to enclose a 
blank cheque, which he is hereby happy 
to authorise Sir Charles Punter to fill 
up for the full amount of his temporary 
necessities. 

P.S— ‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” How glad I should be if—— 
But fill up the cheque, dear Sir Charles. 

E. M. 
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From the Manager of the London and 
Pendragon Bank, Cornhill, to Eické 
Meauseys, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I think it only right to in- 
form you that Sir Charles Punter has pre- 
sented your cheque for £10,000, and has 
duly received that amount. I merely men- 
tion this as the writing (with the excep- 
tion of your signature) was unknown to us. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun Cauteous, 
Manager. 


Extract from Letter of Arthur Nemo, Esq., 
the Albany, to Captain Quidam, tooth 
Dragoon Guards, the Curragh. 

And now for two bits of news. Charley 
Punter has paid up! And Ikey Moses, 
the money-lender of Croesus Chambers, 
the ruin of Lackland, Pendragon, and a 
host of others, has been elected by the 
Lucullus! Shillelagh, who blackballed 


him, is furious. 


TALLY HO! 


HE Editor has ordered me 
To write a verse or so about 
The huntsman whom above you see, 
Who's on the point of starting out. 


And he expects me to explain 

What made that merry huntsman go, 
In tears and tatters, home again, 

As pictured in the scene below. 


But, if I must confess what’s true, 
I'm bound to own up frankly that, 
All that I know of hunting, you 
Could wear inside your Sunday hat. 


And thus, I think, twill be as well 


If I forbear to scoff or rail, 
And let the illustrations tell 


Their own unhappy little tale. 
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RAHAM HOPE'S last novel, “ Am- 
alia,” is another of that numerous 
retinue that marches in the wake 

of the “ Prisoner of Zenda,” in so far, at 
least, as it has to do with an imaginary 
kingdom in No Man's Land. But it is 
more a story of character than of romantic 
adventure, and is written with a certain 
calm deliberateness, in the mood, as it 
were, of an impersonal onlooker whose 
interest in the fortunes of the actors is 
perfunctory, so that at times the reader's 
interest takes the hue of the story-teller 
and becomes a little listless. Then he is 
disposed to wonder what it is all about. 
But gradually it becomes clear that we 
are watching the fortunes of two rather 
interesting personages, Karl Fredrick, 
Prince of Montarvia, and Amalia, daugh- 
ter of their Transparent Highnesses, the 
Prince and Princess August von Salzheim- 
Schiisselburg, very distinguished person - 
ages, it will be observed by even the most 
listless reader. 

The story opens with an amusing 
account of some after-dinner conversations 
between the members of the noble Salz- 
heim-Schiisselburg family in the private 
drawing-room of their castle. There are 
Prince and Princess, Max, their only son, 
who is supposed to be in love with the 
Scotch governess, and five daughters. 
Luitgarda is the eldest, something of a 
cat. Having made an unfortunate mar- 
riage, she has come back to the family 
circle. Amalia is the youngest, eighteen 
years old, and our heroine, and between 
the two are Hedwig, Ludmilla, and 
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Charlotte, but they do not count much. 
Incidentally we learn how petty German 
princely families maintain in their most 
private intercourse a rather stately cere- 
mony. The Prince and Princess have a 
disturbed air on one occasion, “ Are their 
Highnesses in trouble?” asks Hedwig. 

“No,” the Princess replied; “on the 
contrary, my daughter, we have received 
some excellent news. It is true that it 
will involve a sacrifice on our part, but 
your father and I are ever ready to put 
aside our own feelings for the welfare of 
our children.” 

“The long and short of it is,” the 
Prince growled, “that Karl Fredrick 
wants a wife.” 

And then it transpires that Karl Fred- 
rick has an original way of obtaining 
one. His throne being somewhat inse- 
cure, and requiring his pretty constant 
presence if he means to keep it, he has 
applied for one of the daughters of 
Prince Salzheim-Schiisselburg, and re- 
quested to be supplied with a photograph 
of each of them that he may make his 
choice. Their feelings apparently weigh 
as little with him as his own. But, 
nevertheless, the matter is discussed in a 
state of subdued, though very real, emo- 
tion by all the noble family. Amalia, it 
appears, has no photograph to send, but 
there is a drawing by her sister Charlotte, 
which, Ludmilla suggests, makes Amalia 
“look like a giantess, six feet high, four 
feet broad, and as stupid as an ox.” As 
Amalia is small and slight, the drawing 
is evidently misleading. But as it hap- 
pened, Karl merely requires a passable 
mistress, fot a helpmate at all. His very 
capable spinster sister is his real coun- 
sellor, the power behind the throne. He 
has no wish to fall in love; he has done 
that once and he thinks it enough. He 
wants a wife without feeling, or nerves, 
or emotions, merely a queen, possible 
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mother of an heir to the throne. The 
misleading drawing appears to picture 
his requirements to a nicety, and accord- 
ingly his choice falls on Amalia, to her 
vast astonishment and deepest chagrin, 
and to the amazement also of all her 
family, especially of the three unmarried 
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a queen. And Amalia has just as false 
notions of Karl, whom she has never seen, 
as he has of her. She has got her ideas 
from family gossip, and in her family 
Karl has always been held in some con- 
tempt. She thinks him effeminate, idle, 
luxurious, a constitutional trifler in short, 


[ Madame Lallie Charles. 


MISS GRAHAM HOPE. 


sisters who were all willing to sacrifice 
themselves. 

Now the real Amalia is very, very 
unlike the person Karl Fredrick imagined 
her to be. She is petite and dainty, 
bright and intelligent, emotional and 
proud, with quick, sound, womanly intui- 
tions. Her pride isa real, not an affected, 
thing. She will make a better wife than 

No. 59 February, 1908 


not at all her ideal of a hero. But the 
real Karl is something quite different, 
though it took Amalia a long time to get 
to the depth of his character, nor will the 
reader arrive there at once. 

Amalia goes to Nischigrade, the capital 
of Montarvia, to be married, and when 
she and Karl Fredrick first meet, they are 
both sufficiently nonplussed by the out- 
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ward and quite obvious differences from 
the images formed in the mind to feel 
that they have somehow been deceived. 
“He had been full of angry resentment 
against Fate since his first glimpse of her 
at the railway station. He had been 
expecting the handsome, stupid girl of 
Charlotte’s portrait. That was the kind 
of wife he wanted. ... Emotion he 
regarded with horror. This tiny creature 
looked a bundle of nerves, and his fore- 
cast of the future was dark. He had an 
aggrieved sense of having been cheated.” 
And Amalia discovered that Karl “ was 
not the fat, long-haired absurdity her 
fancy had painted. She need not feel 
humiliated by his appearance.” 

And then, how these two, thus strangely 
mated, came by many a devious way, 
with many a halting uncertain step, to 
understand and respect and, at last, to 
love each other, is the story Miss Hope 
has told in “Amalia.” And the reader, 
too, comes to know the calm, reserved 
and ever watchful Prince, even as Amalia 
came to know him; to recognise his cool 
bravery amid unseen perils, and to make 
allowance for his attitude of deliberate 
restraint towards the woman he had 
made his wife under circumstances which 
seemed to him forever to preclude the 
hope of winning her love. ‘Thus it is a 
love story Miss Hope tells us, a love story 
set amidst the rugged and tempestuous 
history of one of the Balkan States, set 
amidst treachery and dangers from wild, 
half-savage natures, a story that presently 
grips the interest firmly and holds it to 
the end. 


BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Miss Hope was born in a beautiful old 
Tudor house in Essex, now almost sur- 
rounded by the out-spread of London's 
dingy suburbs. The house was haunted, 
or said to be, and had many historical 
associations, Her father won the V.C, 
in the Crimea; her mother was a Cun- 
ninghame-Graham and aunt of R. B. 
Cunninghame-Graham, the well-known 
writer. A fall downstairs in her fourth 
year produced such injuries that she was 
obliged to use crutches until she was 
twenty, and was probably the reason 
why she never went to school or had 
regular lessons except for a short period. 
She has had six novels published, nearly 
one a year since her very successful first 
story, “ A Cardinal and His Conscience,” 
appeared in 1901. This was followed by 
“My Lord Winchenden” in 1902, “ The 
Triumph of Count Osterman” in 1903, 
“The Gaze of Red and White” in 
1904, “ The Lady of Lyte” in 1905, and 
lastly by “Amalia.” Of this last, Miss 
Hope herself says it does not profess 
to be “an imitation of the inimitable 
‘Prisoner of Zenda,’ but a sufficiently 
accurate account of a very definite Balkan 
State.” All her stories have a firm 
historical setting, two French, of the time 
of the sixteenth century ; two English, in 
the reign of Charles II.; and another in 
the days of Peter the Great. ‘“ A Cardinal 
and His Conscience” has been translated 
into German. 

Miss Hope was a sister of the late 
Adrian Hope, for twenty years secretary 
of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond Street. 





THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF 


ST. JOHN 


HIS renowned military and religious 
Ei order for upwards of four hundred 
years had its chef-liew in Clerken- 
well. The misfortunes of the Knights 
Templar in Palestine brought to Europe, 
seeking as sistance, Heraclius, the pa- 
triarch, the Master of the Temple, and the 
Master of St. John’s. Henry II. promised 
them assistance on receiving absolution 
for the murder of Becket. The Master 
of the Temple died on the way ; the other 
two reached England in 1185. King 
Henry met them at Reading ; in tears he 
heard their supplications for aid and 
promised to grant it. 

The English Templars brought Hera- 
clius to their church, and requested him 
to consecrate it. To this he consented, 
as recorded in an inscription ; and at the 
same time consecrated the church of the 
rival society of Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John, at Clerkenwell. Heraclius’s 
demands for succour were, however, 
evaded by the King and his Parliament, 
and the patriarch’s mission altogether 
failed. 

The magnificent priory of the Knights 
Hospitallers was founded in the year 
1100 by John Briset, a baron of the 
kingdom, and Muriel, his wife, near 
unto “ Clarke’s Well” (now Clerkenwell), 
in the reign of Henry I. This was the 
period of the first crusade. A few years 
later, the servants of the hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem became “a military 
order of monks, the first body of men 
united by religious vows, who wielded 
the temporal sword against the enemies 
of the faith.” They triumphed over the 
great rival order of the Templars. Their 
greatest conquest was the Island of 
Rhodes, whence they became the Knights 
of Rhodes, which island, in two centuries, 
they rendered one of the strongest places 
in the world ; and, during its six months’ 
siege by the Turks, the latter are said to 
have lost upwards of one hundred thousand 
men. After this conquest, the Knights 
of St. John dwelt within their priory at 
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Clerkenwell, which was of almost palatial 
extent, employing their great possessions 
for the maintenance of the poor. But 
before the end of the fourteenth century 
they incurred the hatred of the common 
people by their tyranny and _licenti- 
ousness. 

The year 1381 was one of dire calamity 
to the Knights Hospitallers, who had 
incurred the displeasure of the populace. 
The rebels, under Wat Tyler, directed 
their fury against the houses and posses- 
sions of the Knights of St. John, their 
rancour having been greatly excited by 
the haughty conduct of Sir Robert Hales, 
the Prior, and Lord Treasurer of England, 
who, when the mob, led by Wat Tyler, 
sought a conference with the King 
(Richard II.), counselled their punishment. 
On their demands being told to the King, 
Simon de Sudbury, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Sir Robert Hales, “ spake 
earnestly against their advice, and would 
not, by any means, that the King should 
go to such sort of bare-legged ribalds, 
but rather he wished that they should 
take some order to abate the pride of 
such vile rascals." The rebels of Essex 
had previously displayed their animosity 
to this Prior, who “having a goodly and 
delectable manor in Essex, wherein was 
ordained victuals and other necessaries 
for the use of a chapter general, and a 
great abundance of fair stuffs—of wines, 
Arras cloths, and other provisions for the 
knights brethren—the commons entered 
this manor, ate up all the victuals, and 
spoiled the manor and ground with great 
damage.” 

The riotous mob, emboldened by their 
success, on Thursday, the 13th of June, 
the feast of Corpus Christi, divided 
themselves into three bodies ; those that 
were in the city, the “commons of 
Kent,” broke open the Fleet and let the 
prisoners go where they would. From 
thence they went to the Temple to 
destroy it, and pulled down the houses, 
took off the tiles from the other buildings 
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left, went to the church, took out all the 
books and remembrances that were in 
the hutches of the 'prentices of the law, 
carried them into the High Street, and 
there burnt them. “This house,” says 
Stow, “they spoiled for the wrath they 
bare the Lord Prior of St. John’s, to 
whom it belonged.” Their vengeance 
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account says, burnt for the space of seven 
days after, and none was suffered to 
quench it. These conflagrations filled the 
minds of the peaceful citizens with terror ; 
and the King was dismayed when he saw 
from a distance the city illumined by the 
flames. Stow tells us that “the King, 
being in the turret of the Tower (of 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 


was not satisfied, for after “the destruc- 
tion of the Savoy, the rebels,” says 
Froissart, “went straight to the faire 
hospitalle of the Rodes, called saynte 
Johans, and there they brent (burnt) house, 
hospitalle, mynster, and all; then they 
went from streete to streete, and slew all 
the flemmynges that they could fynde in 
churche or in any other place ; there was 
none {respyted fro death.” ‘The fire, the 


London), and seeing the mansion of 
Savoy, the priory of St. John’s Hospital, 
and other houses on fire, demanded of his 
counsell what was best to be done in that 
extremitie; but none could counseille in 
that case.” 

Whilst the rebels of Kent were making 
this havoc in the metropolis, so that, in 
this disorder, “ London looked like a city 
taken by storm,” the commons of Essex, 
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From the etching by W. Monk, A.R.E. reproduced by permission of Mr. Cadbury-Jones, 
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twenty thousand strong, led on by one 
Jack Straw, “took in hand to ruinate” 
the Lord Prior's country-seat at his manor 
of Highbury, which they did effectually, 
pulling down by main force all those 
main parts of the building which the fire 
could not consume. 

The Tower was successfully assaulted 
by another body of the rioters ; and several 
of the nobility, who had fled hither for 
refuge, came to an untimely end. Sir 
Robert Hales, the Prior, was beheaded in 
the courtyard of the priory, now the site 
of St. John’s Square. Sudbury, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and others, were dragged 
out and beheaded on Tower Hill. Such 
a strong repugnance had the riotous 
commons to the Hospitallers, that Jack 
Straw, in a subsequent confession, speak- 
ing of the intentions of his partisans, 
declared, with bitte remphasis, “‘ Specially 
we would have destroyed the Knights of 
St. John.” 

Thus was the magnificent priory swept 
away. During the next century it was 
restored. The conventual church was 
rebuilt, the old site again covered with 
buildings. Prior Docwra completed the 
church and rebuilt St. John’s-gate, origi- 
nally erected at the foundation of the 
priory in 1100. Docwra was the imme- 
diate predecessor of the last superior of 
the house, who died of grief on Ascen- 
sion Day, 1540, when the priory was 
suppressed. 

Five years subsequently the site and 
precincts were granted to Lord John Lisle 
for his service as High Admiral, the 
church becoming a kind of storehouse 
“for the King’s toyles and tents for 
hunting, and for the warres.” At the 
suppression, yearly pensions were granted 
to the knights by the King, and to the 
Lord Prior during his life £1,000; but 
he never received a penny: the King took 
into his hands all the lands that belonged 
to the house and the order in England 
and Ireland, “for the augmentation of 
his Crown.” In the reign of King 
Edward VI. the church, with the great 
bell-tower (a most curious piece of work- 
manship, graven, gilt, and enamelled, to 
the great beautifying of the city), was 
undermined and blown up with gun- 
powder, and the materials were employed 
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by the Lord Proctor to King Edward VI. 
in building Somerset Place; the gate 
would, probably, have been destroyed, 
but from its serving to define the property. 
The priory was partly restored upon the 
accession of Mary, but again suppressed 
by Elizabeth. 

Hollar's etchings show the castellated 
hospital, with the old front, about 1640, 
and the gate-house, the southern entrance, 
and the church, both in St. John’s Square, 
which was the priory court. The church 
is built on the chancel and side aisles of 
the old priory church and upon its crypt. 
The gate-house, which in 1604 was 
granted to Sir Roger Wilbraham for his 
life, subsequently became the printing 
office of Edward Cave, who, in 1731, pub- 
lished here the first number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Dr. Johnson was first 
engaged here by Cave, in 1737; here John- 
son first met Savage; Garrick frequently 
called upon Johnson, as did Goldsmith ; 
and when Cave grew rich he had St. 
John’s-gate painted, instead of his arms, 
on his carriage, and engraved on his 
plate. The gate, a good specimen of 
the groining of the 15th century, orna- 
mented with the shields of France and 
England, and those of the priory and 
Docwra, has been saved from removal, 
and restored. 

When the priory was suppressed most 
of the members withdrew to Malta—then 
the sovereign seat of the order—and it 
became practically dormant in England. 
Many fluctuations have marked the for- 
tunes of an institution which played a 
prominent part in most of the great 
events of Europe, until its supreme 
disaster in the loss of Malta, in 1798, after 
which the surviving divisions of the order 
had each to perpetuate an independent 
existence, and to mark out the course of 
its own future. It is now more than 
half a century ago that a majority of 
five of the seven then existing remnants 
of the institution decreed the revival of 
the time-honoured branch of the order 
in England, since which event it has, so 
far as means permitted, pursued in spirit 
the original purposes of its foundation 
—the alleviation of the sickness and 
suffering of the humanrace. The follow- 
ing are some of the objects which have 
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engaged the attention of the order: Pro- 
viding convalescent patients of hospitals 
(without distinction of creed) with such 
nourishing diets as are medically ordered, 
so as to aid their return at the earliest 
possible time to the business of life and 
suppo t of their families ; the (original) 
institution in England of what is known 
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as the “ National Society for Aid to Sick 
and Wounded in War”; the foundation 
and maintenance of cottage hospitals 
and convalescent homes; providing the 
means and opportunities for local train- 
ing of nurses for the sick poor, and the 
foundation of what is now known as the 
metropolitan and national society for 
training and supplying such nurses; 
the promotion of a more _ intimate 
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acquaintance with the wants of the poor 
in time of sickness; the establishment 
of ambulance litters for the conveyance 
of sick and injured persons in the colliery 
and mining districts, and in all large 
railway and other public departments 
and towns; the award of silver and 
bronze medals, and certificates of honour, 





Showing the new wing. 


for special services on land in the cause 
of humanity; the institution of the 
“St. John Ambulance Association” for 
instruction, preliminary treatment of 
the injured in peace and the wounded in 
war. The Order of St.. John has no 
connection whatever with any sect or 
religious denomination, embracing all 
who are willing to devote time or means 
to the help of the suffering and the sick. 
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ex ICK SPENCER is an ass, without 
the least idea of how to make the 
most of his opportunities, and his 
temper and beastly pride are insufferable. 


“Ah! It must be quite two years 
since I saw him last, but wherever he is, 
I don’t suppose that he is setting the 
Thames on fire. It was when the ‘Golden 
Bubble’ mine was floated ; 1 wanted to be 
a friend to him, and instead of being 
grateful, he insulted me, and acted like a 
madman. 

“How did it happen? Well, I will tell 
you all about it. I offered him a bit of 
business that would have paid him a 
great deal better than painting a lot of 
rubbishy pictures. But, first of all, I will 
tell you how I managed to get into that 
swim, for it was through an extraordinary 
bit of luck. 

“Just before the mine was floated, I 
went down to Ashborough to look ata 
little freehold estate, on which the owner 
wanted to raise a few thousand pounds 
to pay off some pressing debts. He was 
a client of mine,and you know | never 
mind putting myself a bit out of the way 
to help a friend. He had been a very 
good one, and had never haggled about 
discounts, but I always make it a rule to 
look well into everything I am investing 
in. Well, whilst I was there I was intro- 
duced to my client’s neighbour, a regular 
swell, who owns most of the land down 
there; lives in a splendid house, but 
passes most of his time in travelling 
about fishing and shooting. I cannot 
understand why any sane man, with 
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heaps of money to spend, wants to run 
into all kinds of danger from snake bites 
and wild animals, and chooses to put up 
with all kinds of discomfort, when he can 
stay at home in safety, and enjoy himself 
in a rational way. My idea of enjoyment 
is a comfortable bed to sleep in, plenty to 
eat and drink, and making money. 

“ Anyway, the major was not at all 
stuck up, and, as far as business goes, as 
simple asa child. He is a widower, and 
immensely rich, and he took me over his 
model farm ‘and invited me to lunch, and 
showed me all his curiosities. He has 
got quite a museum, and talked about 
smooth bores, and choke bores, and maga- 
zine rifles, and all sorts of sportsman’s 
rubbish, until I got quite bewildered. 

“IT hope that my son won’t spend my 
money on any such stuff when I am gone, 
for I am sure I should turn in my grave 
if he does. But there is not much fear of 
him doing so, for he is a very good boy, 
and very saving ; and he often makes me 
laugh on the quiet when I see him trying 
to wheedle a sixpence out of his mother 
to put in his money-box. 

“ Well, the major gave me a first-rate 
lunch and some rare old claret. As wesat 
talking over our coffee and smoking some 
grand cigars—I should think they didn’t 
cost less than three shillings apiece—I 
casually asked him if he had ever gone in 
for gold-mining when he was in South 
Africa. He said, ‘No!’ and that he felt 
sorry for any man who suffered from 
mining fever. 

“Then he told me that he had seen a 
preliminary advertisement of the ‘ Golden 
Bubble’ mine in the morning paper; ‘and 
from what I know of the property,’ he 
continued, ‘I am afraid that the sub- 
scribers will lose their money, for I once 
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fell in with a prospecting party, and 
laagered with them for nearly a week, on 
the very spot, and the engineer told me 
there was not an ounce of gold to be 
found within fifty miles.” When I heard 
him say that I thought that the property 
must be all right, and that the engineer 
who put him off was no fool. 

“But all at once the thought flashed 
through my mind, Suppose, after all, it is 
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I said that I should very much like to see 
it if he had it handy, thanked him for 
giving me this information, saying it had 
saved me losing a few hundred pounds ; 
‘now,’ said I, ‘thanks to you, I shall keep 
my money in my pocket.’ 

“Ha, ha! That yarn pleased him 
immensely, for he took no end of trouble 
to find the photo, and when I saw it I felt 
sure itwasatrump card. It represented a 
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“TI pumped the major.” 


arank swindle? If I work my cards right 
I may be in it, for 1 knew the gang who 
promoted it, having financed most of them 
at different times. So I started to work, 
and pumped the major for all the informa- 
tion I could get out of him, and he 
told me enough about South Africa to 
make me almost think that I had been 
there myself ; and when he told me that 
he had got a photo of the mine some- 
where among his papers, I began to think 
that I was in forsome good business. So 


flat, dreary-looking country with a soli- 
tary tin house, and a nigger and a dog 
asleep on the doorway. It didn’t look 
like a property worth two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

“Whilst I was thinking of the best way 
to ask him for it, for I meant to have it 
somehow or other, he said, ‘ If it interests 
you I shall be pleased by your accepting 
it ; and whenever you are tempted to take 
up any shares in any mining venture 
remember this—that not one mine in 
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twenty is ever worth sixpence, and the 
exceptions often ruin hundreds of little 
investors before they ever give any returns 
to their shareholders.’ 

“That night, my boy, I caught the last 
train up to London with the precious 
photo safe in my pocket-book. It was 
too late to get home to Winfield that 
night, so I put up at the Great Western 
Hotel, but sleep a wink that night I 
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shook up my clerk a bit just to let him 
know that I was about; and then I went 
on to Quince Court and dropped on the 
whole gang, and didn’t I make them all 
sit up when I showed them the photo, 
and told them I knew all about the 
property, and a lot that I did not know! 
and I gave them to understand that I had 
a ghost behind me and that we meant to 
be in the swim somewhere, or we should 





“I dropped on the whole gang.” 


couldn’t, thinking of the little surprise 
I had got ready for the artful division in 
the morning, and I was so tickled at the 
idea of how ‘ Old Rats’ would look when 
I cornered him that I was obliged to 
laugh outright. 

“Well, the morning came at last, and 
after a good breakfast I felt as fresh as 
paint and as gay as a lark. I buttoned 
up my coat, jumped into a hansom, drove 
to the office and opened my letters, and 


make things lively for them. They tried 
to chaff me to put me off, but I’m not a 
baby to be played with, and I let them 
know it,so they brought out the whisky 
and cigars and began to talk sense, and 
we came to terms. 

“By Jingo! They are a clever lot; 
they ought to prosper. The prospectus 
was grand, the best I ever read, it was 
a regular poem, a work of art, a master- 
piece: not a word in it that can ever 
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trouble them when it is 
wound up, in fact the whole 
business throughout was quite 
a liberal education in pro- 
motion. 

“The public, as you know, 
scrambled for the shares, and 
rushed them to nearly eight 
premium. I got everybody I 
could to invest in it, and 
bagged quite a nice little 
profit. 

“Then I thought that per- 
haps Dick Spencer could place 
a few shares for me, for he 
knows plenty of moneyed 
people who think no end of a 
lot of him. I can’t understand 
why, for he is a regular fool, 
so I wrote and asked him to 
call upon me in the city. 

“At that time there was a 
strong market in the shares. 
Mycontract gave me the call of 
five thousand at par, but tied 
me down not to sell through 
a broker, and fixed a scale 
of prices so as to prevent 
any chance of starting a scare. 
Of course I could have found out a way 
to get round the restrictions, but honour 
amongst thieves, say I; besides, I could 
not trust a nominee, and I knew that the 
artful division would run the thing for 
all it was worth, and I did not stand 
to lose anything. 

“Where I made a big mistake in 
dealing with Dick was in being too open 
with him, for I told him everything, and 
it made him envious. I said,‘ Look here, 
Dick, here is a rare chance for you to 
earn a bit of money without risk if you 
can place shares amongst your friends ; 
I have about eleven hundred left, and I 
want to do you a good turn, and it’s not 
an offer that you'll get every day, my 
boy.’ 

“TI suppose I touched his lordship’s 
pride when I told him that I wanted to 
help him, for the proud beggar bounced 
from his chair as if he had been shot, 
and he stared at me and clenched his 
fists as if he was going to have a fit. 
He quite startled me, I assure you. 
Then he thumped his fist on the top 
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“* He called me a blackguard ” 


of the table and shouted out at the top 
of his voice :—‘ How dare you make me 
such an offer?’ and he called me a 
‘blackguard’— the ungrateful beast, 
and I had offered him ten per cent. com- 
mission. 

“Well, you don’t suppose that I was 
going to stand such treatment from a 
pauper, do you? But I kept my temper, 
and, instead of kicking him downstairs, I 
pointed to the door. I made him feel 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, although 
he did laugh in my face as he went 
out. 

“Very soon after that the newspapers 
put some very nasty questions to the 
directors, and prices went down ; but not 
before I had managed to place all mine 
at good premiums. 

“T left Winfield about twelve months 
ago. My wife seemed to think that that 
side of London did not agree with her ; 
and I got so tired of meeting people in 
the train every day who questioned me 
about the mine, and called at my house 
at night to talk about it, and drink my 
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whisky, that I was very glad to leave the poor, proud man! Besides, what is the 
neighbourhood myself. use. He can never be any good to you! 

“I suppose you don’t see Dick very “Hullo! Here we are at Cannon Street. 
often? You are quite right. It isa bore Good-bye. If you come my way at any 
to keep up an acquaintanceship with a_ time give mea call.” 





By WILLIAM JEAN. 
HAT though my state be mean or low? 
I ne’er repine. 
It matters not, while still I know 
A love like thine! 
Ah, dear one, when I fondly trace 
Each well-known line on thy dear face, 


Or hold thee clasped in love’s embrace, 
The world is mine. 
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The glittering gem, the yellow gold, 

I do not need; : 
The treasure that in thee I hold 

Doth all exceed. 
And knowing thou art mine alone, 
That thou my sovereign power dost own, 
I sit upon thy pure heart’s throne 

A king indeed! 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 
JUST RETRIBUTION: THE CLAQUE: THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY: 


MR, CHARLES VICTOR: 


THE “RING” IN ENGLISH: THE MONTE CARLO 


OPERA SEASON. 


Tue recent burglary at a well-known 
music shop has been deplored by tender- 
j hearted scribes whose business 
ust _ in life it is to provide the 
me aN public with sais Much 
sympathy also was shown by those for 
whose elementary taste the firm caters ; 
and, so far as free advertisement is con- 
cerned, the proprietors of the business 
decidedly have profited. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that the financial loss 
incurred by the publishers of “Choose 
Her in the Morning,” “ You, You, You,” 
and “ Poor John,” is slight as compared 
with the harm that such ditties do to 
England’s musical prestige. 

The music to which the before-men- 
tioned songs are set is of the brand 
which is identified with the music hall 
and the pantomime; and the accom- 


paniment forms a fitting appendage to 


the air. It must, however, be admitted 
that the melody is less _ offensive 
than the words. Each verse — each 
line — positively leaves one breathless! 
In no other country in the world is 
their equal to be found. The Parisian 
Apache would thirst for the blood of 
any French rhymester who had produced 
their equivalent; the most impossible 
American would decline to listen to 
them. The remarkable refrain to 
‘Choose Her in the Morning” runs :— 


“Tf you want to choose a wife, 
Choose her in the morning early ; 
Call upon your girly, girly, 

When her hair is not so curly, 
See her, if admissible, 

In her dishabille—that's right ! 
For a lot of girls are only kissable 
Under the pale moonlight.” 


The first verse of “ You! You! You!” 
is no better than the second and third :— 


“T want a song like a ‘ Principal Boy,’ 
And to sing of a maiden divine ; 

You seem to listen to their love affairs, 
So you may as well listen to mine, 


I've got a girl—now then, what rhymes with ‘girl’? 
Ah! yes, I know; my girl is a ‘ pearl,’ 
What rhymes with ‘pearl’? Let's see, ‘ girl ’— 
‘ pearl,’ I've got it, 
She sets my poor brain a-whirl. 
Here she is, bless her! but stay, Mignonette ! 
I have no chorus to sing to you yet. 
Just wait a moment, I'll think out a strain, 
How does this go for a love-song refrain ?” 


“Poor John” is even more remarkable 
than its astounding predecessors. The 
lines are so amazingly illiterate that the 
person who is responsible for their pub- 
lication cannot have the slightest vestige 
of a conscience :— 


“ I ought to think myself a lucky girl, I know, 
‘Cos I’m engaged, but still, somehow, I don’t 
think so. 
John—that’s the name of my ‘ finonce,’—you see— 
There's no mistake, he’s very fond of me.. 
He took me out for walks, and oh! he was so 
nice ! 
He always used to kiss me on the same place 
twice. 
Often in the park, we would sit and spoon, 
And I was oh! so happy till the other after- 


MADAME AMELIE MOLITOR 
(Mrs. Thomas Meux), 


Who has been instrumental in reviving many of 
the delightful old French folk-songs. 
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SIGNOR CLERICI, 


Whose useful little book, ‘ Perfection in Singing,” 
has met with much approval, 


“John took me round to see his mother! his 
mother! his mother! 
And while he introduced us to each other, 
She weighed up everything that I had on. 
She put me thro’ a cross-examination ; 
I fairly boiled with aggravation, 
Then she shook her head, looked at me and 
said, 
“Poor John! Poor John!” 


Or take this as a literary lyrical 
gem :— 

“She said no girl could help but worship her 
dear son, 

And told me pretty plainly what a prize I'd won. 
Started fairly slow, then she made a spurt, 
And hoped that I knew how to put a tail-piece 

on a shirt.” 


While making every allowance for 
human frailty—and for those who are 
mentally deranged—how can one possibly 
sympathise with a firm which has pub- 
lished the before-mentioned ditties! It 
should, by the way, be noted that “ Poor 
John!” has been preceded by many 
another example of the same type, and 
that at the present moment the establish- 
ment is filled to overflowing with equally 
choice specimens. And the pity of it is 
that they go off like hot chestnuts. 
Indeed, the great unwashed almost 
prefer them to beer. 

Under these circumstances, sympathy 





is both superfluous and misdirected 
One ought rather to rejoice that just 
retribution has overtaken a firm whose 
far-reaching connection enables it to 
export such effusions to the utmost ends 
of the earth. The only persons who 
have really suffered are the unhappy 
burglars. For their meagre haul was out 
of all proportion to the punishment 
merited by the commercial magnates to 
whose money they helped themselves. 
Possibly the deserving fellows were 
insured against disappointment. At all 
events, it is to be hoped that they were. 
Madame de Cisneros’ late adventures 
with the New York “Black Hand” 
“BI claque, though thrilling, are 
ack j 
Hand” not her only experience of the 
and other blackmailer who gains his 
Claques. Jiving by intimidating opera 
singers. A short time ago an American- 
Italian literary genius invited her to pay 
a large sum to have her photograph and 
biography appear in a publication which 
professed to further the interests of 
singers. She promptly declined the bait, 
but derived no little amusement at finding 
the contents to consist almost exclusively 
of portraits and biographies of estimable, 
though unimportant, ex-choristers—whose 
sphere of usefulness was limited to their 
warbling the operatic version of “My 
lord, the carriage waits!” Equally 
enterprising is a certain London chef de 
claque. When a famous Carmen first 
visited these shores, she received a letter 
from an enterprising Islington cobbler. 
It ran as follows :-— 


“* MapAM, 


* This is tosay as me and 25 others 
can get you fine curtain calls. Our 
terms is moderate. Will call by 
appointment to receive your esteemed 
orders. I may say as strict privacy is 
observed. I refer you to (here followed 
the names of the several singers 
who have appeared with success in 
London), 

“Yours obedient, 


“ ” 








In this connection, though the need for 
a claque is not generally recognised by 
the visitor, French and Italian artists 
occasionally employ the Islington cobbler 
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and his myrmidons. German singers, on 
the other hand, depend upon their own 
efforts—for which they are greatly loathed 
by the claque. 

A well-known American musical (?) 
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soon return to London for another season. 
The company is well supplied with 
capable principals, amongst them being 
Mr. Julius Walther—of Otello renown, 
Mr. Walter Wheatley—whose carrying 


MR. JULIUS WALTHER, OF THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, AS 
LOHENGRIN. 


paper is infamous for its blackmailing 
policy; and a number of Italian and 
French publications look upon the singer 
as a source of income. The song-bird 
who declines to “ advertise” is promptly 
“ sand -bagged.” 

Having terminated its Covent Garden 
engagement, the Carl Rosa Company 
Th has once again started on its 

e . ° ° 
Carl Rosa travels. But it is, in the 
Opera interests of English opera, to 
Company. be hoped that the troupe will 


voice stands him in excellent stead, 
Madame Lucile Hill—an Elizabeth of 
great merit, Miss Elizabeth Burgess, Mr. 
Edward Davis—most musical of Welsh- 
men, Mr. Arthur Winckworth, and Miss 
Doris Woodall. The artistic direction is 
in the capable hands of Mr. Van Noorden 
and Mr. Goossens ; the repertoire con- 
tains works to suit all tastes; and 
the prices place opera within the 
reach of music- lovers whose incomes 
are not equal to their enthusiasm. 
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What London has lost the provinces 
have gained! 

An agreeable feature of the before-men- 
tioned season has been the art of Mr. Charles 
Victor—who is the Carl Rosa 
Company’s principal baritone. 
He sang Wolfram, Tonio, Es- 
camillo, Di Luna, Quasimodo, 
and Ford; and all who heard him were 
unanimous in praising his extremely 
realistic acting, his fine musical intelli- 
gence, and the extreme effectiveness of 
his singing. Indeed, it is artists such as 
he who confer distinction upon English 
opera. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Victor was for some years in Ger- 
many, having been engaged at almost all 
the principal theatres. 

The “Ring” performances which are 
about to take place at the Royal Opera 

are chiefly interesting on 

account of the opportunities 
"given to English singers. 

Amongst those who are en- 
gaged are Mr. Thomas Meux, who sings 
Alberich throughout the cycle—and who 
already has won his spurs at Covent 
Garden and at the Metropolitan, New 
York; Mr.Charles Knowles; Miss Leonora 
Sparkes—who possesses a fine voice, and 
Madame Edna Thornton. Mr. Walter 
Hyde should prove an acceptable Froh; 
Mr. Robert Radford is to be the Fasolt; 
and Miss Caroline Hatchard’s mellifluous 
voice will be heard in several small 
voles. Madame Agnes Nicholls’ Briinhilde 
should be a satisfactory performance, 
while her Sieglinde also may be antici- 
pated with feelings of pleasure. Amongst 
the foreign element are Miss Bryhn — 
an exceedingly promising artist, and the 


Mr. 
Charles 
Victor. 


The 
“Ring” i 
English, 
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distinguished Danish tenor, Mr. Cornelius 
both of whom have sung here recently. 
America is worthily represented by 
Mr. Clarence Whitehill — of Bayreuth 
fame. 

In former years M. Raoul Gunsbourg 
has “presented” a number of modern 
T efforts which, happily, have 
denne not secured a permanent place 
Carlo in the vepertoive. During the 
—— season which commences 

*- February 1st no novelties will 
be included in the programme, Masse- 
net’s “ Thérése,”’ which was produced last 
year, being the newest work. The other 
operas are “La Gioconda,” “L’Or du 
Rhin,” “La_ Tosca,” “ Rigoletto,” 
“‘Méphistofélés,” “La Traviata,” “La 
Vie de Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “ Henry 
VIII,” and “Il Barbiere.” Those who 
contemplate visiting Monte Carlo for the 
first time will find the Céte d’Azur an 
agreeable place in which to spend the 
next few weeks. 

In these days of chicanery, it is indeed 
refreshing to come across a singing master 
who knows his business and 
who has the honesty only to 
accept prpils who have a 
natural vocation for singing. Such a 
maéstro is Signor Clerici. His knowledge 
of the art of which he is a professor is 
attested by Caruso, Battistini, and other 
great singers; and his book, “ Perfection 
in Singing,” contains many hints which 
are highly beneficial to the beginner. 
Unlike the average English teacher, he 
speaks French, German, Italian, and 
English, and thus is in a position to im- 
part instruction to those who know no 
language but their own. 


Signor 
Clerici. 
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Ro mance of 
Norway. 


A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


I, 


WHAT CAPTAIN BRANDT SAW. 








\ IDWINTER night, and the 
moon shining ull and 
! bright over Erndal. 

' 9 Erndal the rugged, 

Ms with its snow-bleached 
fjelds standing up sharp and clear against 
the dark-blue depths of the Northern 
heavens. Yet, Erndal the romantic, with 
its slopes of swaying forest; its eerie 
gorges and their tumbling cataracts— 
surprised and petrified in the very act of 
falling by the sudden breath of winter ; 
its naves and aisles of Cimmerian darkness 
formed by the interlocking of gigantic 
pines ; and its mysterious night-cries float- 
ing out weird and solemn above the per- 
petual sough and moan of its woodlands. 

On all sides a very world of snow truly. 
And yet a snow so soft, so sparkling, and 
under the intense cold so dust-like that it 
is caught up by the least breath of wind 
and scattered through the moonbeams 
like floating fairy diamonds. 

To-night, as the stars wax fainter with 
the increasing radiance of the ascending 
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moon, and the mountain breezes die 
softly away within the gorges, there 
steals upon the ear from afar down the 
highway the sweet jangle of bells as 
a horse and sleigh, emerging from 
behind a spur of outlying hills, burst 
suddenly out into the brilliant night 
and steer a swift course up the silent 
valley. 

In this vehicle there are seated two 
men, so completely enveloped in their 
heavy pelisses and driving wraps that 
the elder and stouter of the two is 
wedged into a position that would 
render him completely at the mercy 
of the plump little cob in the event 
of a catastrophe by the road; a con- 
tingency however that appears to 
concern the light-hearted old Nor- 
wegian land-proprietor as little as it 
does his companion, who reclines in 
moody silence, watching with languid 
interest the crimson ebb and flow of the 
Northern Lights above. 

“Come, come, you must cheer up, 
Mr. Dorrington,” presently observed Herr 
Romterg, squeezing forward in an effort 
to reach his whip. “Why should you 
permit your meditations to darken the 
bright prospect of this my beautiful and 
happy country after once having left 
your cares behind you in London—that 
great city of fog and gloom? Look at 
me, for instance! The older I become in 
my years, the happier I become in my 
disposition, and the more I am able to 
value that happiness in myself and when 
I see it in others.” 

“ There are events—scenes, in the lives 
of some men, Herr Romberg,” observed his 
companion, turning a pair of dark, search- 
ing eyes on the driver's face, “ that effectu- 
ally shut out all such felicities. You have 


been fortunate ; I,alas! am—well, as lam.” 
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“That young man has been most 
severely crossed in love,” ruminated the 
Norwegian, as he stole a look at the 
Englishman, and observed his chin sink 
weariedly on his breast, and heard him 
mutter to himself some words, the import 
of which he was unable to catch. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Dorrington, but you 
remind me something of the disposition 
of that Rasmus Holmen of the ‘ Devil’s 
House’ — Holmen the murderer!” he 
added with a gravity of voice that 
induced his friend to sit up with a 
startled look. “ But of that, perhaps, you 
shall hear something more later on.” 

** Holmen, the murderer?” 

“Exactly—it was just so. He that 
was lately of the Djoevelsgaarden. He 
was a man of a hateful and mind-tortured 
disposition. His history shall be at your 
service, if only to warn you of the danger 
of similar contemplations to those of this 
unhappy Holmen.” 

“He is dead, then, I presume—this Hol- 
men of whom you speak, Herr Romberg ?”’ 

“Preserve us, yes! This three years 
since. But,” continued the old man, 
laying his gloved hand on the English- 


man’s arm, “there are still those among 
the ignorant of this valley who speak to 
his living in the spirit—who have even 
sworn to his personality confronting them 
in the midnight shine of the full moon. 
Ak! it was a most silly child’s story 


after all! But hist! Who should be 
coming down the road this cold night ?” 

He pulled up the little cob suddenly, 
and bent forward in an attitude of deep 
attention. 

The modulated choir of a number of 
sleigh-bells fell upon their ears, and 
presently a cavalcade of sleighs came 
into view. 

“Good-night, Herr Captain Brandt,” 
cried the land-proprietor to the first 
comer, who, however, drove swiftly by, 
and with a curt nod of recognition. But 
not so fast but that in the bright light 
they were able to note a very scared and 
worried look upon his pale features. 

“Tut, tut! What is this fora thing!” 
said Herr Romberg, who seemed a good 
deal put out at the apparent slight, and 
had alighted and barred the road to the 
remainder of the party. 


THE DEVIL’S HOUSE. 


“T hope our little friend the Herr 
Captain is in good health, doctor?” he 
remarked when, leaving their sleighs, 
three gentlemen were introduced to Mr. 
Dorrington as Doctor Hartmann, Herr 
Apothecary Larsen, and his brother-in- 
law, Johan Bretdal. “If I didn’t know 
for a certainty that he -was one of the 
bravest of his Majesty’se army I should 
think he had been frightened—most 
horribly frightened—by some unforeseen 
and sudden calamity.” 

“It was indeed one. of the strangest 
hallucinations I ever heard of in my life,”’ 
said the doctor very solemnly. “ But I 
have so often spoken to him about his 
brandy-punch proclivities that I am not 
at all surprised that this night’s occurrence 
has come to him as a timely warning. 
Eh, Larsen ?” 

“ Ah, yes—quite so, Herr Doctor,” replied 
the apothecary, who had been staring 
open-mouthed at the physician with an 
expression of awe on his fat, round face. 

“Tell me, Hartmann,” said the land- 
proprietor with an uneasy laugh, “ was it 
the alligators and blue-tailed salaman- 
ders of the United States of America that 
appeared to our friend? I have heard 
such things very vividly described to me 
by gentlemen afflicted by old Bourbon 
whiskey fn that convivial land.” 

“ Alligators and blue-tailed salaman- 
ders are not indigenous to this country, 
Herr Romberg,” growled the doctor. 
“Nor is the Captain sufficiently widely 
travelled for snakes. It was worse than 
that, apparently.” 

‘*Worse than that!” cried the old 
gentleman, alarmedly. ‘“ Worse than 
snakes—within his driving boots ?”’ 

“ Worse than that. For surely it must 
have. been the very Devil himself that 
appeared unto our little friend to-night.” 

“This night—coming along here, this 
night?” 

“In the full, broad light of the moon!” 
prompted Johan Bretdal. 

“ By the bend of the river, and within 
sound of the falls!’’ added Herr Larsen 
breathlessly. 

“ What—a man, Larsen?” 

“A figure, standing in the middle of 
the roadway—with one arm upraised, 
threateningly ! ” 
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A figure standing in the middle of the roadway with one arm uplifted. 


“God in Himmel, preserve us! In 
what likeness was it?” broke out the 
land-proprietor in undisguised alarm. 

“Hush, speak low!” observed the 
doctor, laying his hand admonishingly on 
the old gentleman’s shoulder, “ for the 
Herr Englander must not know of such 
depravities in Erndal. 

“The Herr Captain was leading the 
way—some hundred yards in advance, 
and I and Larsen and Bretdal here were 
following after him, when we heard him 
call out to us in a voice of great alarm, 
and saw his horse plunge suddenly across 
the road into the snow-drift and overturn 
the sleigh and Herr Captain into the 
roadway. We drove up with all possible 
speed and picked him up. He was not 
hurt, only terribly frightened and trem- 
bling like an aspen-leaf. It was a pitiful 
sight,”” added the doctor, “and a sad 
commentary on the persistent use of 
Armagnac.” 

“Then you and Larsen and Bretdal 
saw nothing?” inquired Herr Romberg. 

“Nothing,” replied the doctor very 
drily. 

** But the horse?” put in Herr Larsen. 

“Oh! yes, the horse; I had forgotten. 
It certainly appeared to be as frightened 


as its master, and firmly refused to go one 
step further until we had led it along for 
some distance.” 

“But the horse must have observed 
something, Hartmann, to have been so 
strangely frightened ?” 

The doctor paused for some moments 
with a puzzled frown on his great, pro- 
minent forehead, and then said :— 

“We were under a promise to our 
friend not to divulge the events of this 
night’s journey, Herr Romberg; but in 
the excitement of the moment we have 
perhaps revealed sufficient to justify our 
letting you know what it was he said he 
saw.” 

“ This mian—this figure ?” 

“A mere hallucination—an impossi- 
bility. The ephemeral conception of a 
congested brain!” 

“The dead in life again!” whispered 
the apothecary in Herr Romberg’s ear. 

“ Not that old housewife’s story surely, 
doctor?” gasped the land-proprietor, as 
a creeping sensation in the small of his 


back went slowly upwards and settled in . 


the roots of his hair. 

“The same,” assented the doctor, 
gravely, “the same in every particular 
respect.” 
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“Rasmus Holmen !” 

The name flew to their lips simul- 
taneously and left them gazing from one 
to the other in silent awe. Even the 
doctor, sceptical though he was in 
matters supernatural, appeared to be 
anything but convinced on the point of 
the mental stability of his military friend. 

“You searched the neighbourhood, of 
course?” persisted the land-proprietor, 
who was the first to recover himself. 

“ Well—er—no, I can’t say that we 
did,” stammered the doctor, reddening 
slightly. “It was so absurd, you know— 
so utterly ridiculous. Eh, Larsen?” 

“Oh, quite too preposterous !” replied 
that gentleman, with a nervous chuckle 
that was more depressing than a groan. 

“But surely, surely, the soft, virgin 
snow would have recorded some foot- 
prints. It is not too late even now 
to ° 

But here the grumpy old physician cut 
him short with a brusque wave of the 
hand, accompanied with a farewell 
greeting; and, turning into his sleigh, 
drove quickly past, followed by his two 
companions. 


“That Holmen’s ghost again, that was 
all,” was the land-proprietor’s summary 
of the foregoing conversation to Arthur 


Dorrington. But, nevertheless, until they 
had passed the bend in the river the old 
man refrained from speaking another 
word; and when he did speak it was 
with a voice of such quiet gravity, as 
contrasted with his previous jubilant 
sallies, that the Englishman was surprised 
into the most serious attention. 

“You see that light over there,” said 
he, indicating its direction with his whip, 
“where the mountain spur slopes away 
down across the head of the valley. 
Well, that, Mr. Dorrington, will be my 
home. To the right of it, and some 
distance up the hill-side, is the Djcevels- 
gaarden (the ‘ Devil’s House,’ in English, 
so to speak) that you have rented from 
me to be your home. And she shall be 
there, all smiles to receive. us—my own 
dear, loving, little heart!” 

“Pardon me, Herr Romberg — your 
wife ?” 

“Nei, my daughter, Gerda—my only 
child, Mr. Dorrington. And you will 
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excuse me, my dear sir,” he added im- 
pressively, “when I tell you that my 
daughter from her earliest childhood has 
always been of the very _ brightest 
thoughts.” 

“T see,” returned the other despon- 
dently. “By which you would have me 
infer that Mr. Dorrington’s meditations 
would appear to have been always of the 
gloomiest ?” 

“Exactly,” assented the Norwegian, 
with embarrassing candour. “And as 
you shall see her very often, being our 
near neighbour, and maybe have some 
opportunities of converse with her on 
various subjects (she speaks English 
almost as well as her poor mother, who 
was of your fatherland), you will not 
mention to her this Holmen’s affair of 
to-night. There! I am sure you have 
not taken any offence at what I have 
said.” 

His further remarks were cut short by 
the sight of his home, which a turn in the 
road brought suddenly into view. 

It was a long, wooden, two-storied 
building of the usual Noah’s Ark pattern, 
surrounded by patriarchal birch and 
mountain-ash trees, and standing with 
its attendant out-houses within a dozen 
yards of the main road. At the back of 
this group of houses the wooded hills 
sprang so abruptly skyward that with 
their superstructure of frowning cliff and 
rolling fjeld they seemed to threaten the 
existence of the little homestead nestling 
in the soft moonlight at their feet. 

“Keep your legs well inside, Mr. Dor- 
rington, and hold tightly on!” shouted 
the driver, with a sudden burst of excite- 
ment, as he wheeled off from the main 
road and swept round into the yard at 
the back. ‘“ Look, quick, at that open 
door! By heavens, there she is!” 

The shawled figure of a young woman 
stood under the portico, holding a lamp 
in one hand, and shading her eyes with 
the other in her endeavour to identify 
the appfoaching couple. “ Here—hi, 
there, you Andreas!” cried the old man 
with increasing animation, and throwing 
the reins to a sleepy-looking figure that 
came wading across the yard from an 
out-house. ‘Take you Jordan ard the 
sleigh and put them safely up; and then 








go you straight away back to bed again. 
Come along, Mr. Dorrington, before 
she takes cold—Gerda, my dearest 
daughter!” 

In another second the land-proprietor, 
fur pelisse and all, had mounted the steps 
leading to the porch, 
where, by the dim light 
from the lamp which had 
been given to an old 
woman in attendance, 
Arthur Dorrington saw 
what appeared to him to 
be a young ladystruggling 
desperately in the clutches 
of some enormous species 
of mountain bear. 


II. 


THE LAND-PROPRIETOR AT 
HOME, 


F: LOWING closely 


his mercurial host, 
Dorrington found himself 
in a wide and lofty hall, 
hung with every descrip- 
tion of hunting parapher- 
nalia, and trophies of 
sport at home and in 
foreign lands. 

“My Natural History 
Museum, Mr. Dorrington,” 
explained his host, who, 
having hastily divested 
himself of his furs and 
wraps, was now assisting 
his guest througha similar 
process of disrobement. 
“Every one of them shot 
and stuffed with mine own 
hands, in memory of some 
particular occasion—— 
Coming, my dear, com- 
ing!” And incontinently 
stepping out of a pair 
of exaggerated seal-skin 
overalls, and whisking the remaining 
particles of ice from his hair and beard, 
he led his guest by the hand into the 
drawing-room. Here his daughter, who 
had already preceded them, was standing 
by a ‘large centre table in an attitude 
of quiet_expectancy. 
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The soft light thrown by the tall lamp 
beside her revealed to the young English- 
man a type of beauty so winsome, with the 
revealed innocence of those soft blue eyes, 
that he stood for a second or two gazing at 
her withenforced yet respectful admiration. 


The shawled figure of a young woman stood under 


the portico. 


Standing there in her close-fitting dress 
of dark, woollen homespun, Gerda 
Romberg, though slightly below the 
medium height of womankind, as judged 
by our English standards of beauty, 
seemed by virtue of her girlish slender- 
ness of figure to be absolutely tall for a 
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Gerda was standing by a centre table in an attitude of 


quiet expectancy. 


young lady of barely seventeen Norwegian 
winters. Nevertheless, her well-set little 
head, with its loosely coiled masses of 
light-brown hair, the white, smooth, yet 
thoughtful brow, the well defined curves 
of the crimson lips, the determined-look- 
ing little nose, and, above all, a firm, well- 
rounded, almost protruding chin, served 
to remove any suggestion of hoydenism 
that her slim figure might at first sight 
have engendered. 

So sweet a little specimen of innocent 
girlhood did she present before them with 
her hands held out in welcome to her 
father, that the land-proprietor, without 
any word of apology to his astonished 
guest, took her in his great, fat arms 
again in a prolonged hug of paternal 
greeting. 

“There, my Gerda!” cried he, after 
some clumsy endeavour to readjust the 
ribbons in the collar of his blushing 
daughter. “Mr. Dorrington, I am sure, 
will excuse me as readily as will my dear 
child, for all I have rumpled her best blue 
ribbon—worn, I am certain, this night to 
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pleaseherfather. Come 
forward here, Mr. Dor- 
rington — Gerda, my 
little daughter — Mr. 
Dorrington, late of 
London, England, but 
now of the Djcevels- 
gaarden, Erndal—— ” 

“The Djcevelsgaar- 
den, father!” 

She had caught her 
breath suddenly, and, 
with her hand still 
clasped in that of the 
young man, stood gaz- 
ing at him with an ex- 
pression of the deepest 
concern in her large, 
soft blue eyes. 

“The Djcevelsgaar- 
den, Miss Romberg,” he 
nodded reassuringly. 
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“But you do not 
know 7 

“Oh! yes, he does, 
all, everything,” 
laughed the land-pro- 
prietor, pushing a 


couple of easy-chairs 
towards the great iron stove that crackled 
and roared inacorner ofthe room. “ But 
the ghost of Rasmus Holmen has no terrors 
for him. On the contrary, as a true-born 
Englishman of the national adventurous 
disposition, the prospect was the greater 
inducement for him to take the house. 
Come, sit you down here, Mr. Dorrington, 
and you, my daughter, here on the little 
footstool at my feet.” 

“ But surely, sir, have you reflected that 
you will be all alone in the Djcevels- 
gaarden?” persisted the young girl, the 
English words falling from her lips with 
a musical inflection that was a revelation 
to Arthur Dorrington. 

“Your father, Miss- Romberg,” he 
replied smilingly, “has, I understand, 
taken care to provide me with an 
attendant during my stay.” 

“ Trust old Maret for that!” broke in 
Herr Romberg. ‘She fears neither man, 
devil, nor the grisliest ghost that ever 
stalked a Norwegian dal.. She has lived 
in the old house, Mr. Dorrington, ever 
since the death of its late tenant, when I 











bought up the place, furniture and all, 
justas you now shallsee it, and put her in to 
look after it, and keep the rooms aired 
for some possible tenant.” 

“And yet you will be very lonely 
throughout the long winter months, Mr. 
Dorrington,” pleaded Gerda, “ and Gamle 
Maret speaks not one word of English; 
besides, she is extremely deaf.” 

“ Not so lonely, Miss Romberg, as you 
might be led to suppose,” replied the 
young man, seating himself by the side of 
his host. “A 
solitary life 
has very little 
terror for me, 
I can assure 
you. It sel- 
dom has for 
your con- 
firmed mis- 
anthrope.” 

“A mis- 
anthrope! 
But what is 
that, father?” 

Herr Rom- 
berg fidgetted 
uneasily in his 
chair, and 
essayed to 
reach his 
guest’s toes 
with his broad 
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She had scarcely been able to remove 
her eyes from his face since his entry, 
partly owing to the novelty of meeting a 
young gentleman fresh from the whirl and 
turmoil of that terrible London, and in a 
great measure, it must be confessed, 
because he was handsome, too, this 
young Anglo-Saxon. Remarkably hand- 
some in her young eyes, and of a type of 
beauty as far removed from anything she 
had seen of the kind in her own country as 
it was possible in nature for men to differ. 

To Gerda 
Romberg, 
whose whole 
life had been 
passed amidst 
the wild sur- 
roundings of 
Erndal and its 
people, young 
men would 
seem to have 
been fashioned 
after one 
eternal model, 
as instanced 
by her own 
burly father, 
with his 
straight, 
flaxen hair, 
his blue eyes, 


the loud, 

foot. hearty laugh, 
“A misan- and the 
thrope, my inevitable 
dear,” said he, handshake. 
“isa man who The land-proprietor took hey in his great arms in Straightfor- 
travels into a a prolonged hug. ward, joyous, 


new country 
for change of air; and who pants for 
peace and quietness after the excitement 
and dissipation of—London life for 
instance. Is that not so, Mr. Dorring- 
ton?” 

“‘ Er—precisely, Herr Romberg,” replied 
that person, somewhat disconcerted. 

“Then you are not in good health, Mr. 
Dorrington?” pursued Gerda, but with 
such a depth of sincerity and kindly 
sympathy in her voice that the young 
man, looking quickly up and meeting 
her gaze, felt relieved of the necessity for 
any immediate reply. 


manly young 
fellows all, with scarcely an exception ; 
but, oh! so different in every respect from 
this quiet, self - possessed Englishman 
from across the sea. 

She imagined his age to be somewhere 
under thirty, certainly not more, though 
the thoughtful lines on his forehead, and 
a silver streak or two in his crisp, curling 
hair, seemed to point to-a more mature 
period. But these disadvantages (if so 
they were in her eyes) were more than 
compensated for by the tall, well-modelled 
figure, elegant almost to a fault, and the 
dark, almond-shaped eyes, that fastened 
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themselves at times on hers with an ex- 
pression half curious, half melancholy. 
She noted that his complexion was of 
an almost marble pallor, considerably 
heightened by the thick, jetty moustache, 
the only hirsute adornment he affected ; 
and that his hands, though small and 
shapely, were relieved from any suspicion 
of effeminacy by a certain nervous, not to 
Say sinewy, appearance about the wrists, 
which, taken in conjunction with the 
square shoulders and a decided massive- 
ness of lower jaw, betokened a frame as 
powerful as the will that governed it. 
For fully an hour had the land-pro- 
prietor monopolised the conversation. 
He was in the best possible spirits, and 
full of his recent visits to Trondhjem—to 
his banker’s—to the club—to the various 
shops on his Gerda’s commissions; and, 
finally, to the theatre, where he had 
struck up a chance acquaintance with 
Arthur Dorrington, just arrived from 
England, and casting about for a 


temporary home. 

“ And guess,” cried the old gentleman, 
holding up his hands tentatively, “ guess 
whom I have made arrangements for to 


stop some time at Uncle Sérenson’s next 
summer.” 

“Oh, father, not your Gerda! Yes, yes ; 
how delightful ! Indeed, how happy I am!” 

She clapped her hands together in such 
an ecstacy of joy at the prospect, that the 
saturnine-looking Englishman, with the 
metropolitan fog still in his throat, 
regarded her for some time with genuine 
amazement. 

“ And now to supper,” said the land- 
proprietor, as that meal was announced 
by the old woman before referred to, 
and cutting short his daughter’s trans- 
ports with a kiss. “Come along, Mr. 
Dorrington, let me see if the forest air of 
Erndal has brought you back the appetite 
you were looking for in ‘Trondhjem. 
Lead on my dear—— Mr. Dorrington, 
after you. 


Ill. 
A WINTER’S EVENING IN ERNDAL. 


OLLOWING his young hostess, 
Arthur Dorrington entered a large, 
inner room, whose appointments, 

like those of the drawing-room, were 


designed and arranged to protect the in- 
mates from the least discomfort—let the 
winter blasts scour the valley never so 
searchingly. Here, having taken a seat 
at the table between his host and hostess, 
he allowed the conversation to remain for 
the greater part with the garrulous old 
Norwegian, contenting himself with a 
monosyllabic reply at intervals, when 
specially appealed to ona point in playful 
dispute. 

Supper over, they returned to the 
drawing-room, the land-proprietor calling 
for his long meerschaum pipe, and his 
daughter filling and lighting it for him 
as she knelt affectionately at his feet. 
Then, with the appearance of coffee, and 
its disposal, she was escorted to the piano 
by her father, who, returning on tip-toe 
to his seat by the stove, remarked in a 
low whisper to his guest :— 

“Now, you just listen one moment! 
It was a love-song, written for Gerda 
expressly by Carl Asbjérnsen.”’ 

“ And pray who is Carl Asbjérnsen ?” 
demanded the Englishman, somewhat 
abruptly. 

“ Carl 
Hush!” 

It was an unpretentious Norwegian 
ballad, one of those exquisite little 
silhouettes of a life joyous and free as the 
wide fjelds themselves, and yet bearing 
throughout that indefinable presentiment 
of sorrow impending, which so strongly 
characterises Scandinavian music. 

And no more fitting exponent of such 
a sentiment could one have wished to 
hear than the young girl, whose sym- 
pathetic child-voice, devoid of all strain, 
vibrato, and such-like abominations of a 
more pretentious school, now fell upon 
the entranced ears of the land-proprietor 
and his guest. ° 

“It was arranged by poor Carl for two 
voices—soprano and tenor,” remarked 
Gerda to Arthur Dorrington, when the 
tumultuous applause from her father 
admitted of her speaking. ‘“ But his ill- 
ness—he is suffering with a chest com- 
plaint, poor boy—never permitted him to 
try his part.” 

“May I presume to do so on his be- 
half?” said Dorrington, rising and going 
over to her side. “ That is,” he added, 


Asbjérnsen, the violinist. 


scree 
safieste 
ay 
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meeting her upturned 
gaze very delibe- 
rately, “unless you 
would wish to pre- 
serve Carl Asbjérn- 
sen’s piece from pos- 
sible desecration ?” 

“Oh! most cer- 
tainly not, Mr. Dor- 
rington,” she laughed, 
and bent over the 
music to hide the flush 
that overspread her 
cheeks. “I shall be 
most highly honoured, 
and so, I am sure, 
would Carl, were he 
here. See, here is your 
part. We will take 
it a little slower to 
begin with.” 

It is not my pro- 
vince, nor would it be 
fitting in romance, to 
assume the part of 
musical critic on such 
an occasion as this. 
Suffice it to mention 
that the young man 
possessed a remarkably sweet tenor voice, 
that the simple air presented no difficulty 
that an ordinary singer might not have 
mastered at first sight, and that the 
executants, spurred on by some mysterious 
emotions known only to themselves, were 
interpreting the swan-song of the con- 
sumptive Asbjérnsen as the poor man 
may, or may not—God knows—have had 
it from Heaven. 

The land-proprietor had suffered his 
long pipe to drop upon his lap, and, with 
his head thrown back, was marking inde- 
pendent time with his disengaged hand, 
and nodding delightedly at intervals to 
the privileged Karen, who stood at the 
door in an attitude of rapt admiration. 

Even the slumbering Andreas, in his 
distant out-house, aroused as he imagined 
by some fairy choir, had thrown on his 
clothes, and, knee-deep in the feathery 
snow, was listening greedily under the 
drawing-room window. 

“Preserve us! but that was very good,” 
cried the old gentleman, clapping his 
hands demonstratively at the conclusion 
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“ May I presume to do so on his behalf?” said Dorrington. 


of the song. “How Carl will be most 
pleased to hear it! I should tell you, 
Mr. Dorrington, that this Carl Asbjérnsen 
was a great young violinist, and one who 
would undoubtedly have made a grand 
name for himself in England, where he 
was advancing rapidly in esteem, but 
that dreadful fog, acting on a naturally 
delicate constitution, was fated to spoil 
all his prospects in life. He returned here 
to Erndal last year—to Erndal, his native 
valley—to get back his health for a 
second effort, but ” The land-pro- 
prietor tapped his chest significantly with 
his right forefinger, and, with a meaning 
look at his guest, nodded his head very 
expressively. 

“In the meanwhile, Mr. Dorrington,” 
put in Gerda, with an effort to dispel the 
gloom that was fast settling down upon 
them, “ this good old papa of mine has en- 
gaged him to teach me music, and perfect 
me in my English—for Carl, among his 
other accomplishments, is a first-rate lin- 
guist. Oh! papa dear, how you will yawn 
when I speak of your goodness to others. 
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lam sure, now, Mr. Dorrington will wish 
to go to bed at once. Karen, Karen!” 
And, smiling affectionately upon her 
father, she ran out of the room to com- 
plete the arrangements in progress for 
their guest’s accommodation, 

Left alone with his host, the young 
man sank into his seat by the stove with 
a long-drawn sigh of such marked melan- 
choly that the land-proprietor, awakened 
from his pleasing reflections by the sound, 
was induced to favour his friend with a 
stealthy glance of increased interest. 

“T would give something to know 
where that trouble lies,” he reasoned 
inwardly ; “ I have only seen the like of it 
in a difficulty of money, Maybe he was 
in debt, and was running away from his 
creditors. It was surely possible. Or, 
maybe, as I thought before, he was deeply 
in love. Bah! he was not the kind of 
man to loveand thenrun away. Besides, 
did he’ not treat my pretty little Gerda 
like to her being the innocent good child 
she is? Perhaps——” 

But here his reflections were cut short 
by the entry of his daughter with the 
announcement that Mr. Dorrington’s bed- 
room and bed were quite at his disposal. 

Into this room, after Dorrington had 
bade his young hostess good-night, the 
genial old gentleman escorted him, carry- 
ing upon his shoulders, despite all protest, 
his guest’s heavy travelling portmanteau 
and rugs, and halting on each landing to 
indulge in some boisterous facetia and 
its accompanying thunder - peals of 
laughter. 

“There, my young friend, ” he cried, 
when he had dumped his load upon the 
floor of the cosy little bedroom, and stood, 
candle in hand, ready to depart. “Old 
Karen will bring you the coffee and the 
rusks to the bedside in the early morning ; 
and then later on in the day we shall go 
up to the Sceterbakken and inspect that 
most mysterious old house of the devil. 
Ha, ha, ha! Good-night. But stop, 
one moment.” : 

He had gone to the door, closed it 
softly, and was standing with his hand in 
his breast-pocket, gazing solemnly into 
the young man’s eyes. 

“If I was to give you his life—his con- 
fession—the last written words of this 
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Holmen the murderer, translated into 
your tongue for the benefit of the ever 
curious press; I say, if I was to give it to 
you, you would read it for your own 
information only, in the hours of the 
night—to-night? .No, some other night 
would be better, up there in the Djavels- 
gaarden, when there is no one near to 
whisper its contents into my darling's 
ear, 

“Will you lock it up in your breast, 
concealed from all the great reading 
public—this truthful record of those 
terrible days gone by? Will you return 
it safe to me, and, above all, say no word 
of its contents to my little Gerda, who 
was kind to hey at one time, who was 
beloved of her, of this wretched woman, 
and who, like ourselves, knows nof to this 
day the motive that drove him to do this 
foul thing ?. You will promise me?” 

Arthur Dorrington, who was at first dis- 
posed to treat the matter lightly, was so 
impressed by the old man’s earnestness of 
speech and gesture, together with the 
connection of the young girl’s name 
with the secret document, that he readily 
gave him the requisite assurance, taking 
the roll of paper from Herr Romberg, 
and locking it up in his despatch-box, to 
the manifest relief of his host. Then, 
when the latter had bade him good-night 
and the sound of his receding footsteps 
had died away, he flung himself upon the 
little down-quilted wooden bedstead, and 
gave himself up to his reflections. 

What they might have been it would 
be hard to say. He lay on his back, his 
hands clasped behind his head, and the 
dark eyes strained on the wooden ceiling. 
It was an impenetrable face—a face that 
might once have reflected every emotion 
of the heart as that of a child, and then 
been suddenly cast into its present mould, 
on the instant, by some terrible stroke of 
ill-fortune. 

Presently his gaze wandered from the 
ceiling to the old carved-wood furniture 
of the room, and he noted with some 
appearance of curiosity a huge iron- 
bound box or trunk that occupied a large 
portion of the floor space opposite ; and 
taking the candle from the bedside, he 
got up to examine it more closely. 

It bore her name on the side facing 
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him, in long, tendril-like capitals; 
“Gerda Romberg,” with the day and 
year of her birth below. 

He stood, candle in hand, looking down 
upon it with a strange expression, half 
contemptuous, half sorrowful, yet wholly 
interested, on his dark face; and again 
that sigh, so fraught with intense weari- 
ness of soul that, had the worthy land- 
proprietor been within earshot, he might 
have wondered whether his guest was 
not overwhelmed with remorse for some 
dreadful crime. 

“ Her wedding trousseau,” he muttered, 
as he stooped to examine the quaint 
design of the mediaval lock and fasten- 
ings. “Her dowry—the first few twigs 
gathered that shall help to built the nest 
of matrimony, when the desired mate 
shall present himself. What a strange, 
matter-of-fact people these Northmen are. 
Can she, so young, and inexperienced 
in these matters, have already made her 
choice?) Pshaw! What can it in the 
least matter to me? 

“And yet"—he paused on his way 
back to the bedside to throw another lin- 
gering look at the box—‘‘as a matter of 
mere curiosity I should very much like to 


see this young Viking Carl of the unpro- 


nounceable name. Hark!” 

It was her voice—Gerda's —coming 
faintly on his ears from some distant room, 
and she was singing the closing bars of 
the song—the composition of the young 
Viking under consideration, 

Arthur Dorrington extinguished the 
candle and went to the window. The 
room was now flooded with the soft light 
of the arctic moon—the beams lighted 
up the frosted panes in all their fantastic 
splendour. Gently he opened the small 
casements and leaned out. ‘The song 
had ceased, and in its stead he could hear 
the sweet young voice, in soft, low tones 
of tender supplication. 

He pictured her in all her innocent 
purity, as her father had pictured her 
to him, on her knees by the side of old 
Karen, returning her humble thanks to 
the great God who had so steadfastly 
kept all evil things from her father’s 
home. 

With the conclusion of the nightly 
prayer, and the disappearance of the 


light from her window, a wonderful and 
solemn stillness crept suddenly into the 
cold, bright night. Not a murmur from 
the great spruce forest round about 
him. Not a breath of air to ruffle the 
serenity of its jewelled burdens. ‘The full, 
bright moon hung above the tops of the 
gleaming fjelds with an intensity and 
nearness of light that seemed almost 
preternatural to the jaded Londoner, 
gazing in rapt admiration upon this fay- 
like scene, 

As he moved to shut out the biting air, 
there came out of the sombre growth that 
encompassed the Djcevelsgaarden a pro- 
longed how! of such mournful yet savage 
intensity that even the land-proprietor, 
dozing off to sleep in the adjoining room, 
was induced to sit up in his bed and 
remark about it. 

“It was a cold night to bring them 
down so far,” said he to himself when, 
after listening in vain for a repetition of 
the cry, he laid himself down to ruminate, 
“Ak! but it was all stuff and balderdash 
about those death-signs.” 

He knocked with his elbow on the wall 
beside him. 

“Mr. Dorrington!” 

“ Herr Romberg!” 

“That was only the wolf's cry from 
the Djcevelsgaarden when the moon was 
at the full, and the cold was intense. I 
trust that you will sleep well. Good- 
night!” 

**Good-night !” 

And a stillness as of the dead fell upon 
the valley of Erndal. 


IV. 
THE DJG@VELSGAARDEN. 


N the following morning Gamle 
Maret, sitting spinning at her 
favourite window in the Djcvels- 

gaarden, was astonished beyond measure 
at the sudden appearance on the avenue 
leading to that sinister abode of three 
men ; two, in advance, engaged in earnest 
conversation, and the third, with a heavy 
load on his back, following at some 
distance behind. And she had scarcely 
time to whip on her green-baize apron, 
and adjust her grey hair within its silken 
cap, before the sturdy land-proprietor 
and his guest were already tramping up 
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the high steps leading to the covered 
entrance. 

“Go straight inside, Mr. Dorrington,” 
cried Herr Romberg, with a kindly nod 
at the curtseying old woman in the door- 
way. “Andreas, you lazy rascal, are you 
going to stop all day on the road with 
that box? Soh! Let me give you a 
helping hand up the steps with it. 
There! Now we are all safe and sound 
within the Djcevelsgaarden. 

“ Gamle Maret, look you here,” he con- 
tinued to the old retainer at the top of 
his voice. “Here have you Herr Dor- 
rington, an English gentleman, come to 
stay with you as the owner of this house 
until you or the devil drive him out of it 
again. You understand me, eh?” he 
went on, still in the vernacular. ‘“ He is 
my friend, and as such I expect him to be 
treated with the same attention as I am 
sure you would treat me if, Heaven help 
me, I was ever mad enough to stay in 
such a place. Andreas here will give you 
full instructions as to his meals and’ meal 
hours, and will come over himself twice 
a week in case you are in need of assist- 
ance.” 


*« As the Herren wishes it, so shall it be 
done,” murmured the old woman, beam- 
ing up gratefully at him through her 


spectacles. “You will find the rooms 
already warmed and healthy to go into, 
all except the bedroom—Herr Holmen’s 
bedroom. That is scarcely ready to be 
occupied to-night. The clothes will 
have to be aired 

“Oh, to-morrow will be time enough 
for that. Herr Dorrington stops another 
evening with me before he finally settles 
down here. This way to the drawing- 
room, my friend. Andreas will take your 
box into the bedroom.” 

And acting the part of cicerone, the old 
gentleman forthwith proceeded to escort 
the young Englishman throughout the 
house. 

The Djcevelsgaarden itself, a long, two- 
storied, log-built house, was situated at 
the upper end of a plateau forming the 
summit of the Sceterbakken, and directly 
under a thickly wooded mountain range, 
now known as the Holmensbjerg. From 
the front door entrance to the house, 
extending to the verge of the plateau (a 
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distance of about two hundred yards), 
was an irregular avenue of birch and 
alder trees, now denuded of leaf, and 
waving stiffly in the wind over the 
shallow-pitted snow-track beneath them. 

The rooms of this building occupied its 
entire width, and opened directly one 
into another in such a manner that it 
was possible at times to look through the 
house from end toend. The floors were, 
without exception, uncarpetted, and 
appeared considerably warped and worn 
But they were scrupulously 
clean, and lightly sprinkled over with 
needles from the spruce and pine trees, as 
is the custom in most Norwegian villages. 
Of furniture there was but a scant supply, 
and what there was of it afforded few 
facilities for lounging. The windows 
were undraped and innocent of blinds— 
the light being excluded at will by means 
of small, green shutters hinged on the 
outside. 

Altogether, the dwelling-place was far 
from being an inviting one, though the 
fact of its being so did not appear on the 
impassive features of the young English- 
man. 

“Out there is the wood-house, with 
the barn for winter fodder above it,” 
remarked the Norwegian, when they had 
inspected the rooms and descended into 
the yard at the back. “ Of that you will 
have no use except for Maret’s firewood. 
Hereunder, where this trapdoor lies,” he 
continued, when they had entered the 
out-house, “there is the usual under- 
ground storage place for all refuse, with 
an outlet at the back, but which has 
never to my knowledge been used—except 
by the rats, for which this country is 
justly celebrated. The Gamle Maret was 
telling me that they take away all her 
food from the kitchen when she leaves 
the house alone for a day. Bear me a 
hand here, Andreas, until we lift it up.” 

Employing some considerable amount 
of force, the land-proprietor and his 
servant wrenched the trapdoor from its 
position, and held it half open while the 
Englishman peered into the darkness 
below. 

There must have been legions of rats 
there, and monsters at that too, judging 
by the clatter that reached his ears. In, 
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their hurry to conceal themselves they 
appeared to have dislodged quite a stack 
of lumber, and the sound of the falling 
material reverberated so uncannily 
throughout the extensive vault that 
Andreas, in a sudden access of fear, 
slammed the trapdoor hurriedly to, and 
stood staring at his master with an 
expression of unmitigated alarm. 

“God preserve us alive, man, don’t 
look at me like that!” cried the old 


“These good people, Mr. Dorrington,” 
he presently observed, “are apt to be 
most superstitious—ridiculously so. Here 
have we this Holmen’s body drawn down 
some innumerable fathoms deep in the 
black hole below those cliffs where the 
river sweeps in; and yet, through some 
child’s story of the people, it would be 
believed that the same Holmen’s soul was 
seen at nights on the avenue here, in the 
shape it took upon earth, three years ago. 
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Andreas, in a sudden access of fear, slammed the trapdoor down. 


gentleman, quite irritably, though to all 
appearance more than half scared himself. 
“Why, you would almost make one 
believe that there really was such a thing 
as this Holmen’s spirit about the place 
after all, when you stand shaking there 
before me like a palsied man. Shoh! I 
am surprised at you, Andreas.” 

Nevertheless, he seemed more at his 
ease when they had left the gloomy pre- 
cincts of the shed, and were making 
their way down the great avenue towards 
home. 


It was too preposterous! He was too 
mind-tortured ever to wish to revisit such 
ghastly scenes again.” 

“ Then, from what you have told me, 
it would appear that this man was never 
brought to justice for his crime?” 

“Not at the hands of his fellow-men. 
His bones lie there, at the bottom of yon 
deep, boiling pool, where the ice does not 
form itself all the winter through.” 

The Norwegian, from the verge of the 
plateau, pointed downward to where 
Erndal’s river tumbled bodily—a vast mass 
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of unbroken yellow water and ice-floes— 
into the bubbling and swirling cauldron, 
from which the cliffs with their stunted 
pines rose precipitously. 

“ He fell from those rocks above, in his 
endeavour to escape his pursuers, on the 
night of the murder. He was mad then, 
or he would never, with his knowledge of 
the country, have attempted to get across 
into Bjérndal by such a route, and on 
such a night. 

“‘ Myself and this Andreas here,” 
tinued Herr Romberg, “ were of the pur- 
suing party when the news of the crime 
was brought to me by her terrified ser- 
vant; andI shall not easily forget this 
Holmen’s frightful death-shriek—it was 
like that wolf’s cry last night—as he 
slipped on the loose moss and fell from 
rock to rock, and then with a great plash 
(just like that big ice-floe going over) 
into that awful hubble-bubble down 
under us. 

“It was a screaming wild night in mid- 
winter, with a regular blizzard of a snow- 
storm in full blast, and the snow up to 
our waists. But he never appeared on 
the surface of those waters again. God 
rest his poor guilty soul. If they ever 
did throw him up afterwards, it would 
be under the ice further down there ; and 
I leave it to you, Mr. Dorrington, to 
imagine the thoughts of a drowning man, 
with new life just six inches above his 
head, being bundled remorselessly along 
under that icy prison—further and further 
onward, until at last he sees and thinks 
no more!” 

The Englishman appeared too im- 
pressed by the old gentleman’s gruesome 
recital to offer any comment on the 
event; and the three commenced to 
descend the Sceterbakken by an almost 
snowed-up track trending away from the 
cavernous rumbling of Erndal’s fosse. 
They soon reached the dry bed of the 
little tributary at the bottom of the 
valley, from whence a well-trodden path 
conducted them with less difficulty of 
movement to the main road, and so 
onwards to the land-proprietor’s home: 

Here they found Gerda Romberg at 
her studies with Carl Asbjérnsen, the 
violinist, a slim, undersized, neatly dressed 
young man, with clean-shaved, hectic 
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cheeks, and bright, intellectual-looking, 
grey eyes. 

He gave the Englishman good-day in 
a low musical voice, in which there was 
scarcely a trace of a foreign accent, and 
then stood aside in an attitude of respect- 
ful attention. 

The young girl had also risen from her 
task to greet her father, glancing the 
while timidly at Dorrington, for he had 
that morning saluted her with the reserve 
of almost a stranger. He had now merely 
bowed ceremoniously to her and her 
teacher, and stood turniag over the books 
on the table with the settled gloom of 
expression that seemed habitual with 
him. 

“ And what is this my Gerda is trans- 
lating into the Norsk?” laughed the old 
gentleman, bending over his daughter’s 
work. “Soh, ‘The ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
by Herr Oliver Goldsmith. ‘That was 
the good work of a great-hearted man. 
There was no harm there, mychild. God 
preserve his memory to us! Herr 
Asbjérnsen, you are looking in exceed- 
ing good health to-day. My word, but 
you will be soon. leaving us for your 
English tours again. Eh! eh! my 
Gerda? Will he not?” 

“Tam positively sure he will, fathgr, 
cried his daughter, with so much 
enthusiasm that Arthur Dorrington was 
fain to raise his head and favour her with 
a look of the keenest scrutiny. 

“And Herr Asbjérnsen, Carl, 1 mean, 
will stay with us this evening to supper— 
and music. Will he not, papa? You 
must persuade him.” 

Arthur Dorrington, glancing quickly at 
the young Norwegian, noticed that his 
long, thin face was suffused with colour, 
and that his eyes were sparkling with 
pleasure; and the sight deepened the 
lines on his own brow, and brought an 
involuntary sigh to his lips. 

“ Of course Carl willstay. Why not?” 
was the old gentleman’s cheery reply. 
“Ts he pot of the family, so to speak ; 
and have we not always a spare bed for 
him if the whist party continues over- 
night? So that is settled. Come along, 
Herr Engelskman, leave we them to their 
studies, and we will take a drive over to 
my friend Hartmann before dinner.” 


” 
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He left the room to order the sleigh 
around to the door, the Englishman 
lingering at the threshold for some 
moments to look back at master and 
pupil as they settled down with an over- 
eager interest (as it appeared to him) to 
the work before them. 

Nevertheless, from the moment of 
Dorrington’s departure, the violinist was 
much concerned at the inexplicable 
obtuseness of his pupil over her lesson, a 
preoccupation of mind, or whatever ‘it 
was, that culminated at last in the sub- 
stitution of “Arthur Dorrington” for 
“Squire Thornhill” in the transcript 
before her. 

Recalled to her surroundings by Carl’s 
exclamation of surprise, and the very 
palpable look of pain on his thin features, 
she quickly put her pen through the name, 
and, blushing furiously, made the neces- 
sary correction with a very faltering 
stroke. 

“You are not well this morning, Miss 
Romberg,” he said in low, almost trem- 
bling, tones. “ Your mind would appear 
to be occupied with—with others. Iam, 
then, possibly wearying you. Shall we 
postpone the lesson until to-morrow ?” 

It was her turn now to exhibit surprise, 
not to say alarm. 

“Oh, Carl, why do you say ‘Miss 
Romberg’? What have Idone? Iknow 
I have been very stupid. These repeated 
interruptions on the part of papa always 
serve to distract my thoughts; but I 
have done nothing to deserve being called 
by that name, when we have always 
been ‘ Gerda’ and ‘ Carl’ since our child- 
hood. Is it m 

She stopped abruptly, her eyes having 
met his and intuitively read the thoughts 
—so wretched and full of pain—that 
were revealed in their clouded depths; 
and then the tell-tale glow on her own 
cheeks warned her that further dissimula- 
tion was useless. 

The young man, with that terrible 
look of despair still in his eyes, sat sway- 
ing his head slowly backwards and 
forwards, after the manner of one bereft 
of all he holds precious in the world by 
an awful stroke of misfortune. 

With some degree of effort, he managed 
to control his feelings, whatever they 
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may have. been, and remarked with a 
forced smile— 

“Those were very happy days 
then, Gerda. The long, sweet summer 
days of innocent childhood, when the 
tide of health flowed warm in my veins, 
and when,” he added, as one speaking in 
a dream, “there was no one to come 
between our hearts. Ah, yes, we were 
* Carl’ and ‘ Gerda’ then.” 

* And now, Carl?” 

“ And now, Gerda.” 

She had conjured the old quiet look 
into his face again by the resistless charm 
of those upturned, pleading eyes. “ Yes, 
then,” she observed softly, and still eye- 
ing him with much concern, “ ever since 
the terrible night when I skated into the 
hole that the salmon-fishers had cut in 
the river ice, and was drowning. Oh, 
Carl, what dreams I still have at nights 
of those despairing moments! It was so 
cold, so dark; and you had slipped in too 
in your haste to save me—you, poor 
Carl! How vividly I can see it all even 
now. You, with one arm supporting my 
head above the water, and with the other 
holding so tenaciously to the thick, cold, 
ice, and shouting aloud for help as the 
deep, black flood tugged at us by might 
and main to draw us under!” 

She pressed her hands tightly to her 
eyes in her effort to shut out the vision ; 
and the young man, whose ill-health had 
undoubtedly dated from that very night, 
sat smiling tenderly and gratefully at her 
for the high value she appeared to set on 
what, to him, was an extremely slight 
service. 

“T have never been down to the Hol- 
mensbjerg pool since that terrible night 
when we were snatched from death by 
my dear father, who happened to hear 
our cries. The whole place round about 
there seemed to me to be always ill-bod- 
ing, and quite in keeping with the 
Djcevelsgaarden and the dreadful event 
attached to it. He was drowned there, 
you remember, just one week after, and 
about this very time of the year.” 

“ And yet,” remarked the young Nor- 
wegian, “ this Mr. Dorrington is about to 
take up his abode in that very Djcevels- 
gaarden!” 


“ He is, indeed, Carl. Astrange choice 
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of residence for a young man to make 
with apparently plenty of money to spend 
in a more genialclimate. But papa tells 
me he has a decided wish to be left 
alone ; and we are to humour his mood 
as much as it is possible to do so. Why 
do you smile, Carl? Is this so very 
unusual ?” 

“Very,” returned the other drily. 

“ But then Mr. Dorrington is an invalid, 
a mis—mis—misanthrope, so he tells us ; 
and the bracing air of our mountains 
will, he thinks, restore him completely to 
health.” 

“A misanthrope,” muttered her tutor, 
rising and taking down the English 
dictionary from its shelf. “A misan- 
thrope—ah! here we have it. A mis- 
anthrope, Gerda, in the English tongue, 
is ‘a hater of mankind’! ” 

“ O—Oh ! And does that include re 

“Womankind? Most decidedly. I 
think Mr. Dorrington has been exceed- 
ingly happy in his choice of residence. 
Shall we now proceed once more with 
the lesson?” 


V. 
HOLMEN, THE MURDERER. 


T is night in the Djcevelsgaarden, 
Arthur Dorrington has been a week 
in his new quarters, and in that time 

has seen no one but the old female atten- 
dant, Maret, and the land-proprietor’s 
retainer, Andreas, who has called on two 
occasions with kindly inquiries from the 
old gentleman, and a request that he will 
honour himself and his daughter with a 
visit whenever the inclination so moves 
him. But up to the present he has shown 
no disposition to avail himself of the in- 
vitation. More self-contained and gloomy 
than ever, he seemed to have forgotten 
their very existence, and had passed the 
period of his voluntary exile closeted with 
his books, or in wandering about the 
more sheltered portion of the hills, 
wrapped in the deepest thought. 

Once only during his rambles he had 
caught a glimpse of Gerda Romberg, at 
the foot of the Sceterbakken, walking 
with Carl Asbjérnsen along a sheltered 
way that bordered the frozen tributary ; 
but he had turned away with an impatient 
sigh, and, making for home, had shut 


himself up for the remainder of that 
day. 

To-night the cold is very intense, and 
necessitates a constant supervision on the 
part of Maret of the stove that heated the 
rather extensive drawing-room. So 
penetrating was the outside frost that, 
sitting alone over his papers, the English- 
man was startled at times by a sharp, 
cracking sound, as the walls of the log- 
built house warped and shrank under the 
bitter spell. Yet outside no breath of air 
disturbs the gaunt line of trees that 
stretch across the plateau, and the mid- 
night moon floods the valley and plain 
with a light that is almost that of day. 

The silence is broken by the entry of 
Maret, who, as is her wont, has come to 
take any last orders her master may by 
dumb show wish to give her before retiring 
for the night. But he dismisses her with 
an almost impatient wave of his hand, 
and then proceeds to untie a roll of 
paper that has been lying undisturbed 
upon the table since it was taken from 
his box. 

It is the manuscript which had been 
entrusted to him by his landlord with so 
great an air of mystery. He ‘had be- 
thought him of it that evening for the 
first time since its bestowal; and with 
the departure of old Maret, and the 
closing of her door in the distant cham- 
ber overhead, he commenced to read 
what purported to be the dying confession 
of one Rasmus Holmen, whilom Professor 
of Classics at Gramberg, and late occupant 
of the Djcevelsgaarden. 

And these were the words, freely trans- 
lated from the vernacular, and carefully 
copied in the bold caligraphy of the land- 
proprietor :— 

* * * * 

THE CONFESSION OF RASMUS HOLMEN. 


“The man who writes, as I am now 
doing, with the hounds of justice in leash, 
eager for the slipping ; with death, inani- 
mate, ghastly, yet seemingly lifeful, at his 
elbow; with retribution, stern, impla- 
cable, yet certain, barring all roads before 
him—such a man has little time to waste 
on generalities or vain regrets. 

“ His words must rather be those of the 
doomed wretch who relates his mishap in 





hurried gasps on the hospital cot; or 
that less fortunate soul who utilises his 
last precious moments on earth to speak 
“ —to confess—before he kneels with bared 
neck to receive the ending blow. For 
the terror-stricken maid is fleeing to 
alarm the village, and they will soon be 
here with scythe, and axe, and gun, to 
hound me down. 

“Oh, that it were all a dream! Oh, 
that I might awake once more to the 
bright morning light and innocence, as 
once I did in youth, when for some such 
dreamt-of and frightful crime I stood 
beside the headsman—bound—and saw 
him test his axe’s edge! How the win- 
dows rattle; and the doors above me, 
how they are slamming! Thanks, oh 
God (if one so steeped in sin may utter 
that name), for sending this roaring 
storm to shut out the accursed smiling 
light of madness that drove me to this 
awful deed. For the moon—the tempter 
—was, at the full that shone upon her 
face, so wistful, so appalled, in turn, 
when she noted the light within my eyes, 
and heard the long-pent wolf cry ringing 
through this ill-fated house—the ‘ Devil’s 
House,’ let it be named, while one log 
remains to recall my name. 

“But let me not rack my soul with 
memories of the past hour, or the words 
that I have to set down may never assume 
a shape. Let the world, then, judge 
between us. I, Holmen, the lunatic, the 
murderer; the what-you-will; and she, 
whose worst crime was a virtue the most 
immaculate compared with this of mine. 

“[ was born in the town of Gramberg, 
in Northern Sweden, just thirty years 
ago. My father was a professor of Latin 
in the college of that town; and from 
him I inherited sufficient taste for the 
classics to take his place at his death. 
My dear mother died in the year of my 
birth, thus depriving me of those counsels 
of which I later stood so sorely in need. 
At the age of twenty-three I entered upon 
my duties, alone, an orphan, and without 
a living soul to value my friendship 
worth the seeking. 

“IT was from early youth of a disposi- 
tion taciturn, sensitive, and suspicious to 
a degree; shy of entering into com- 
panionship except’ with those open 
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natures who paid little heed to my 
idiosyncrasies. To such as these, I swear 
my heart went out with an affection as 
pure and disinterested as it was possible 
in man. Yet I was quick to perceive 
that my acquaintance was never volun- 
tarily sought after, and this apparent or 
fancied aversion drove me completely 
within myself, and, with the exception of 
my pupils and fellow-teachers, I seldom 
spoke to anyone. 

“My life at college was uneventful. 
The long winter nights of three weary 
years went by without effecting any 
change in my disposition or domestic 
affairs. For, strange to say, I more 
especially shunned women as I would 
the very fiend himself. 

“In time my health broke down from 
over-study and close application to my 
duties, and, having applied for and 
obtained leave of absence, I left the 
country for a short tour on the Con- 
tinent. 

“It was during my stay at a small 
Flemish watering-place that I first met 
her, my poor Beryl, an Englishwoman, 
and as fair as the divinest among God's 
creations. At the first glance from her 
eyes, the spell of misogyny fled, and I 
fell as desperately in love with her as one 
who had been secretly pining for sym- 
pathy all his life might naturally have 
done. She was travelling with her maid, 
alone, and for some time studiously 
avoided all my attempts to enter into 
conversation with her. Yet I could not 
help observing that my importunities 
were not wholly distasteful to her, not- 
withstanding that they seemed at times 
to distress her very much. And this but 
added fuel to the fire that had suddenly 
sprung up in my breast, and was at last 
threatening reason itself. 

“Ah, how I loved her then! And 
now? What mockery is it to confess 
that to me at this awful moment her 
very memory is dearer to me than new 
life in all its first innocence! Hark! 
She has not moved! So still, and. yet so 
animate, under yon terrible pall!” 

Instinctively Arthur Dorrington glanced 
over his shoulder at the open doorway 
leading to the bedroom adjoining, and 
at the same moment some irresistible 
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impulse caused him to rise and move 
towards this room. 

As he approached the door a curious 
sensation came upon him, a sensation 
that at last became conviction. Some 
person, or thing, was passing and actu- 
ally preceding him into the inner room ; 
and this, notwithstanding that the full 
light of the moon streamed through the 
unshuttered windows and, with the rays 
of the lamp, lit up every angle in the 
study. 

He stood for a second or two rooted 
to the spot, and staring straight before 
him. Then, remembering that the sleep- 
ing apartment was in darkness, he 
returned for the lamp and entered, hold- 
ing the light above his head. 

The bedroom was untenanted. Yet he 
felt impelled to go to the bedside and 


Dorrington entered the sleeping apartment holding the 
light above his head. 
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touch the sheets, half expecting to feel 
some body, living or dead, lying beneath 
them. But there was nought there, and 
he turned with a sigh of relief to resume 
his place at the writing-table. And 
again, as he crossed the threshold, lamp 
in hand, the same feeling that he was not 
alone came upon him (not this time as a 
matter of surprise, but as though it were 
in the ordinary nature of things), and 
then left him as suddenly, as he sat down 
to resume Holmen’s gruesome recital. 

“Of her past, and her motives for con- 
cealing it, l swear to my Maker I was as 
ignorant as though she had been the 
veriest stranger that passed me in the 
streets. Silence on this head was the 
price I must pay in order to possess her 
hand as my wife. For to my inexpres- 
sible joy she had confessed her love for 
me. Such a risk was 
a small matter to one 
so little versed in affairs 
of the heart as myself, 
in view of the object 
to be gained. And 
so we were quietly 
married at Rotterdam, 
leaving immediately 
afterwards for Sweden, 
to pass our honeymoon 
among the mountains 
of my native Gram- 
berg. 

“ Of this period, the 
happiest in my life, I 
prefer not to speak. 
The one __ transient 
glimpse of that after- 
happiness that may 
never now be mine, 
let it remain for ever 
sacred to her memory. 

* One evening as we 
were wending our way 
through the woods arm 
in arm, as was our 
wont, laying down our 
plans for the future, 
when I should shortly 
resume my profes- 
sional duties at the 
college, I was startled 
by a prolonged and 
dreadful howl from the 
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A mountain wolf, with flaming eyes and foam-flaked chaps, sprang over a granite boulder. 


depths of the forest beside us. In another 
second an enormous mountain wolf, with 
flaming eyes and foam - flaked chaps, 
sprang over a granite boulder, and 
without pausing to reconnoitre, rushed 
furiously at my wife, who in a paroxysm 
of horror had fled shrieking from my side. 

“ For one terrible moment I stood rooted 
to the spot, not from fear, forI have 
never experienced that sensation (nor do 
I even now, with the world itself in arms 
against me), but shocked at the fearful 
peril that threatened the darling of my 
heart. In another second I had darted 
across the path of the infuriated animal, 
and received the full impact of its body 
as it launched itself at my throat. I felt the 
sharp teeth enter my raised arm like knives, 
and then we were rolling over one 
another upon the ground in desperate 
combat. 

“IT seemed then to possess the strength 
and courage and hate of ten thousand 
demons, as with both hands clasped on 
the brute’s throat, and prone upon its 
struggling body, I partook of the devilish 
rage that shone in its eyes and vented 


itself in the hot breath that parched my 
face. Yet, even in those moments of 
deadly strife, | remember turning my 
head to assure myself that my Beryl had 
escaped, and seeing her lying livid and 
helpless on a bank of juniper close beside 
me, where she had fallen in a swoon in 
some wild effort to reach my side. 

“ Again the thought of her helplessness, 
should I succumb to this brute, infused 
me with the power of a giant. Remov- 
ing my hands suddenly from the neck of 
the now enfeebled animal, I threw my 
arms about its body in one tremendous 
embrace, and buried my teeth in its 
shaggy throat. Soon I felt that its 
struggles were becoming less desperate, 
and at times ceased altogether with the 
partial suspension of its breathing powers. 
Then I must have fainted away, for I 
remember nothing more until I found my 
wife bending over me and bathing my 
wounds, and the dead body of the wolf 
(which had been despatched by some 
peasants attracted by our cries) lying by 
my side. 

“T had saved her life. 
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“ Better for her, my poor, lost darling, 
that we had both met our deaths together 
on that fateful evening. 

“When I had entirely recovered from 
my wounds, I took up my residence at 
Gramberg, and devoted tmyself with a 
better zeal to my duties at the college, 
happy in the knowledge that my incom- 
ing and outgoing were now no longer 
a matter of indifference to all; and for 
some months, in the society of my dear 
wife, I managed to completely overcome 
all dread of the after consequences of my 
* adventure in the Gramberg woods. 

“But the insidious poison-of madness 
had already been imparted by those cruel 
fangs to my veins, and, little by little, 
from symptoms at first slight but even- 
tually unmistakable, I knew that I was 
doomed, and that, even in the hour of my 
greatest felicity, I was little better than 
the brute beast whose death-cries were 
even then struggling in my throat for 
utterance. 

“ For a long time I kept the frightful 
secret locked up within my breast, and not 
even to my Beryl did I venture to un- 
bosom myself; though I am certain a 
suspicion that all was not as it should be 
with me had already entered her mind, 
judging from the pained look of surprise 
that appeared in her eyes when my 
actions were certainly not justified by 
reasonable motives. 

“One day a more than usually dense 
pupil so enraged me by his stupidity 
over his lessons that, contrary to previous 
experience, I seemed to lose all control 
over -my feelings, and beat him so un- 
mercifully that his outcries brought to 
him the assistance of my fellow-pro- 
fessors, who sought to tear him from my 
grasp. Then foaming at the mouth with 
a passion that was not my own, I flew 
upon them in turn, and fought with tooth 
and nail like a hunted beast until I was 
finally overpowered and bound. 

“When the storm was over, and I had 
again obtained control over my actions, I 
was ignominiously expelled the college. 
But before the news of my disgrace could 
reach my wife’s ears I had packed up, 
and without giving any reason to her for 
this abruptness, I took her away with me 
to Trondhjem, intending to settle down 
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on the modest pittance that my parents’ 
thrift had left me. . My wife’s income, 
which she received regularly through her 
bankers in England, I could never bring 
myself to touch ; although she, poor soul. 
had frequently pressed its use on me. 

“ The noise of town life, the bustle and 
clatter of the streets of Trondhjem, 
threatening to bring on another paroxysm 
of ungovernable fury, I, fearing the result 
of an outburst in public, again removed, 
and taking steamer landed here in 
Erndal ; and this place having taken my 
fancy during my solitary rambles in 
search of a new home, it became even- 
tually our final dwelling-place. 

“ Here an interval of perfect happiness 
supervened. My wife became idolised 
by the simple people about the place ; 
and I, happy only when I saw the smile 
of contentment on her lips, was pleased 
to pass the time within doors with my 
books, or to ramble by her side through 
the depths of the forest. 

“Society now became as distasteful to 
me as of yore. I was wrapped up in my 
steadfast love and my gloomy forebod- 
ings, striving with all my might, Heaven 
knows, to make her life agreeable, and to 
resist the mysterious impulse from within 
that threatened more and more to over- 
master my reason.. In her presence I 
carefully hid all evidence of anxiety, and 
only gave way to my despair when the 
light of her sweet face was turned from 
me. Hush! I can hear distant voices 
above the roar of the storm. Good! I 
shall be ready for you, my friends; yet 
you shall know all, even though it shall 
be when I am no more of this miserable 
world. 

“To-night, a little over an hour ago, 
we had prepared for bed. The moon 
was then at the full, and shone serenely 
on her beautiful features as she knelt at 
the bedside to pray, a habit she had 
adopted after communion with my land- 
lord’s little daughter, whom, next to my- 
self, I bélieve she loved very dearly; 
though for some unexplained reason she 
had never prayed before, nor’ would she 
ever bring the child under this roof. 

“ As she rose and came to my side to 
kiss me as I sat by this table writing, 
I noticed for the first time a locket 
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suspended from herneck and half hidden 
in the folds of her night-dress. In an 
instant I had sprung to my feet. She 
noted my discovery and heard my cry of 
surprise, and strove to conceal the 
trinket; her face blanched with fear. 
The hot, red blood leaped into my eyes; 
my brain whirled in a paroxysm of jea- 
lous rage—and madness. 

“She resisted with might and main my 
endeavours to clutch the locket, her cries 
bringing her 
maid to her 
side in an 
equal state 
of alarm. 
But I soon 
had it in my 
possession 
and had 
opened it. 
It contained 
two por- 
traits and 
a folded 
paper. The 
latter I 
read, and 
understood. 
It was 
enough, I 
was mad; 
her sin had 
been expi- 
ated. by her 
love for me. 
I should 
have in- 
quired—I 
should have 
reasoned, 
But I was mad, mad, mad, and knew not 
what I did ; and I was driven on helplessly 
to do this frightful thing. Hark! They 
are coming up the avenue. I can hear 
the young girl's father cheering them on. 

“One kiss more, my beloved! Thy 
crime and its punishment are now of the 
past. Mine, more terrible, has yet to 
come. Farewell! 


“Rasmus HoLMEN.” 
With the conclusion of the wretched 


Holmen’s death-story the young English- 
man intuitively turned his head} towards 





With both hands clasped on the brute’s throat. 


the inner room in which the terrible 
tragedy had been enacted, and the move- 
ment, slight as it was, seemed to signal the 
departure of something or someone from 
his side. So real and familiar, indeed, had 
this quiet movement become to him that 
he made no exclamation of surprise when, 
a moment afterwards, his eyes wandering 
to the window, he perceived a livid face 
with matted hair and beard, staring in at 
him with wild and angrily observant eyes. 
The chi- 
mera van- 
ished as 
suddenly as 
it had ap- 
peared, and 
left him 
without any 
curiosity to 
leave his 
seat and in- 
vestigate. 
It was 
only with 
the entry of 
the cold 
night air 
behind him 
that he was 
at length 
induced 
to rouse 
himself, 
and wheel 
around his 
chair with 
the least 
symptom of 
alarm on his 
immobile 
features. And the sight that now pre- 
sented itself to him would have chilled 
the heart’s blood of a far stouter indivi- 
dual than Arthur Dorrington. For a 
man was standing in the room by the 
open window, through which he had 
silently entered. A man huge of frame, 
but haggard and gaunt with the ravages 
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‘of hunger and privation. His clothes 


hung about him in squalid strips that 
scarcely served to cover his attenuated 
limbs. His unkempt hair and beard 
were of an inordinate length, and almost 
concealed his begrimed but strongly 
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The hot, ved blood leaped into my eyes; my brain whirled in a paroxysm 
of jealous vrage—and madness. 


marked features, and his great, starting 
eyes blazed and sparkled in the dusk 
after the manner of a famished wolf. 

The two men stood confronting each 
other for some moments in silence, while 
the Englishman’s glance went mechani- 
cally to the corner in which his fowling- 
piece was wont to stand. But the stran- 
ger had anticipated him, and was hold- 
ing the weapon at the “present” in his 
powerful grasp. 

Then Dorrington spoke. 

“Who are you, and what is the mean- 
ing of this intrusion?” 

To his surprise the other answered him 
in broken English, but in a voice that 
was as hollow and baleful as death 
itself. 

“T am Rasmus Holmen, and I have 
come here to-night to kill you!” 


“ Why?” 

The young 
man’s query 
was put with 
a show of in- 
difference that 
seemed to dis- 
concert even 
the maniac 
himself, for 
such he un- 
doubtedly 
was. 

The latter 
regarded him 
for some few 
seconds with 
an expression 
of fiendish 
hatred in 
those appal- 
ling eyeballs, 
and then, 
with a hasty 
movement of 
his right 
hand, tore a 
chain and 
locket from 
his neck and 
threw it to- 
wards him. 

“There! 
Quick, for I 
must be 
doing! That is my reason.” 

Dorrington, with the first signs of agi- 
tation that he had exhibited since his 
arrival in the country, stooped, and pick- 
ing up the locket, opened it and glanced 
at the contents. 

With a loud cry of horror and grief he 
staggered backwards and sank into his 
chair; and then, utterly oblivious of his 
impending danger, sat with his face 
buried in his hands in an outburst of 
uncontrollable anguish. 

The clicking of the hammers of the gun 
as Holmen raised them to the full cock 
served at last to recall him to the perilous 
position in Which he was involved. 

He now stood up boldly again before 
the madman, and without a trace of his 
previous agitation on his stern and set 
features. 
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“This locket contains the portrait 
of my wife— Mabel Dorrington— and 
myself!” 

“ That locket contains the likeness of 
my wife— Beryl Holmen. You are a 
scurrilous impostor! ” 

“ Murderer, you lie! I left her on the 
false accusation of a false friend. She 
was reported to me as dead, that she had 
died abroad. But they mercifully with- 
held the truth, that under another name 
she had been done to death at your hands. 
Here is your written confession to it— 
scoundrel—murderer—— ” 

His words were cut short by a sheet of 
flame—a tremendous explosion; and a 
blow as from a giant hammer smote him 
on the shoulder and threw him to the 
ground. ; 

When Gamle Maret burst screaming 


into the room the two men were rolling 
on the blood-stained floor in deadly strife, 
and the house was ringing with the un- 
earthly howls of fury that burst from the 
lips of the infuriated madman. 

Beside herself with horror at the dread- 
ful scene, she rushed shrieking from the 
room, and out into the avenue, where she 
continued to cry at the top of her voice 
for help, while the fight raged with 
increasing fury within. 

As she turned back with some wild 
purpose in her poor, distracted old brain 
of assisting the wounded Englishman in 
the unequal combat, a second report fell 
upon her ears ; and when she reached her 
room, Arthur Dorrington, covered with 
blood and gasping for breath, appeared 
at the door, and fell with a deep groan 
at her feet. 





Dorrington opened the locket and glanced at the contents. 
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VI. 
THE BREAKING OF THE CLOUDS. 


PRING, with all its sweet bewitche- 
ries, has settled down upon the 
valley of Erndal. The cuckoo, 

mavis, nightingale, and chaffinch are 
filling its dales with melody, and joining 
their trebles to the sullen roar of the long- 
prisoned mountain torrents. Yellow- 
cup, daisy, and dandelion carpet the new- 
green meadows witha profusion of colour 
seldom equalled in more southerly climes ; 
and the soft, health-giving breezes are 
laden with the odour of rowanbloom and 
lily-of-the-vale. 

The windows of Rombergshus are 
thrown wide open to welcome the sweet 
medley of sound and perfume ; and on a 
couch in the drawing-room, by one of 
them, Arthur Dorrington reclines and 
drinks in the life-giving airs with the 
zest of one who has for months been 
hovering on the brink of the grave. 

“Gerda!” 

She moved softly to his side, looking 
more winsome than ever in her garments 
of sombre black, and passing her hand 
caressingly through his curls, took a seat 
close beside him. 

* What is it, Arthur, dear?” 

“Has your father arrived yet? I 
thought I heard the sound of wheels.” 

“Not yet, Arthur. But Iam expecting 
him every moment. Andreas has gone 
with Jordan and the carriol té meet him 
at the steamer.” 

“And then we shall leave here to- 
morrow for Trondhjem, for the wedding. 
Shall we not, my Gerda?” 

She bent over and kissed his forehead 
tenderly. 

“To-morrow, Arthur, if you are strong 
enough to bear the fatigue of the journey. 
But we shall see. For you must. be a 
good boy, and not wander about the 
house so impatiently in your state of 
health, or, Dr. Hartmann says, your 
wound in the shoulder will again become 
dangerous.” 

He sank back wearily on the cushions, 
and slid his hand gently into hers. 

“T had a strange dream, Gerda, before 
you came in. I thought poor Carl had 
entered the room, and was seated at the 


piano playing over your favourite airs ; 
and, when I called to him, he came’ over 
to me, and, holding up his hand in 
benediction, said: ‘May God's blessing 
be always on this house, and all within 
it,’ and then went away.” 

“* My poor, dead Carl!” said his com- 
panion, as the tears came into her eyes; 
“those were the words he whispered to 
me when, in my arms, he passed so peace- 
fully away. And his blessing will, I am 
sure, remove all future sorrows from this 
home of ours, Arthur, when we return to 
take up our permanent residence with 
father in dear old Erndal. For, despite the 
horrors of the Djcevelsgaarden, it is still 
very dear to me, and you know, after all, 
it has brought us together, darling.” 

He raised her little hand to his lips, and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“You know all. I have not hidden 
anything from you, Gerda, or your father. 
The tragedies of the last three years are 
the direct outcome of a hasty, jealous 
temper, easily beguiled by the tongue of 
the slanderer. The fault was mine. | 
see it all now—when it is too late!” 

“Try to forget it, Arthur, dear, and 
redeem the past by the future. We will 
visit her grave at Ermdal’s churchyard, 
where she lies with poor Carl, and we 
will strew their graves with the wild- 
flowers they both loved so well. As for 
the past, it is known only to my father 
and your Gerda, and from this day be 
assured no allusion to its sorrows shall ever 
pass our lips.” 

He rewarded her with a grateful look 
from his hollow, sunken eyes, and with a 
sigh of deep contrition relapsed into 
meditative silence. 

They were aroused presently by the 
noise of a carriol being driven rapidly 
into the yard, and in an incredibly short 
interval of time the worthy old land- 
proprietor had burst into the room, 
beaming with self-satisfaction, and bur- 
dened with parcels. 

“ Stay‘where you are, Mr. Dorrington. 
For Himmel’s sake don’t move your 
shoulders! Gerda, look, the wedding 
dress, the silver crown, the lace, the shoes, 
the ribbons! My word, but your father 
was the best bargainer in the whole of 
West Norway. And, look! Look you 
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here! The two return tickets to London 
and back for the honeymoon. All—all 
arranged for you by your old Santa Claus 
of a father, in one day’s shopping ! 

“By gracious, my girl, mind that 
parcel! It was Arthur’s meerschaum 
wedding pipe, my present! Ah, Himmel 
preserve us, but I was all over with 
happiness ! ” 

Here the old gentleman again hugged 
his daughter in an access of joy, and pro- 
ceeded to execute a ponderous species of 
fandango, that imperilled every breakable 
article in the room. Even the sick man 
was constrained to laugh loud and long 
at the absurd gyrations of his prospective 
father-in-law; and Gamle Maret and 
Karen, who had followed in the wake of 
the genial old Norwegian, were chuck- 
ling and crying with pleasure in the 
doorway. 

“And, what do you think?” cried 
Herr Romberg, halting suddenly and 
eyeing his daughter very earnestly. “I 
have stopped Jordan at every particular 
house on the whole road along, and 
invited them up this night to a grand 
special selskab, in honour of this never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion of my Gerda’s 
marriage.” 

His enthusiasm had been so contagious 
that the announcement was received at 
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once with acclamatory approval; and 
forthwith the two old servants were set 
about the task of marshalling the whole 
available resources of Rombergshus to 
meet the festive occasion. 

And here, in the midst of their merri- 
ments, we must, however reluctantly, 
leave them. 


* * * * 


The following summer, during his 
daughter’s absence on her honeymoon, 
the land-proprietor, in pursuance of a 
vow which he had solemnly registered 
after Holmen’s death,” pulled the 
Djcevelsgaarden and its out- houses 
bodily down, and cast their sinister 
remains into the Erndal fosse, from 
whence they were speedily transferred 
out into the open sea. The very cellar 
in which the wretched maniac had existed 
for three years on the stolen contents of 
old Karen’s kitchen, after he had escaped 
from the pool, he caused to be filled up 
and levelled with the surrounding turf. 

“ Preserve us, but that was exceedingly 
good!” he remarked, with a complacent 
chuckle, as he surveyed the work of 
destruction on its completion. “Now 
there is not one log remaining, and 
the ‘ Devil’s House’ can never be any 
more!” 
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PIT AND GALLERY WIT. 


HE patrons of the drama are pre- 
T eminent for their humour, a humour 
which is frequently remarkable for 
its originality, its spontaneousness, and 
often for its severity. Although, as a 
rule, it will not bear transcribing, there 
is much that has been recorded. Many a 
dull paragraph and uninteresting chapter 
relating to stage history has been enlivened 
by the saying of a gallery god or a wag 
in the pit, which oftentimes, nevertheless, 
loses in print half of its racy flavour. It 
is said: 
‘“‘Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
Then every grin so merry draws it out.” 


If this be the case, the play-going public, 
in these times of long faces and melancholy 
sorrowings, are undoubtedly indebted to 
those wits who by their harmless squibs 
help us to while away a long interval, 
maybe ; who reprimand the actor when 
in error; who relieve the anxiety of the 
manager when a scene does not work 
right, or a spectator misbehaves himself. 
An impromptu often restores order, and 
produces a broad grin of satisfaction on 
the general countenance. 

When Thomson’s tragedy of “ Sopho- 
nisba” was brought out at Drury Lane, 
there was only one weak line in it, which 
a wag in the pit caused the poet tocorrect 
immediately. The hero pathetically 
exclaims :— 


“Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, Oh!” 
522 






The pittite immediately, in the same tone 
of voice as the actor’s, echoed :— 


“Oh! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, Oh!” 


On one of the first nights of the opera 
of “Cymon ” at Drury Lane, a dissatisfied 
critic, when Mr. Vernon began the last 
air in the fourth act, 

“ Torn from me! torn from me! 

Which way did they take her ?’’ 
immediately sang, in the exact time of 
the air, to the astonishment of the 
audience, 

“Why, towards Long Acre, towards Long Acre!”’ 
Vernon was for a moment stunned; but, 
recovering himself, he sang in rejoinder, 

“Ho! ho! did they so? Then I'll overtake her! 

I'll soon overtake her! "’ 
and precipitately ran off amid the plaudits 
of the whole house. 

The celebrated Baron, in the part of 
Agamemnon, pronouncing the opening 
verse in a very low voice, the pit began 
to call out, “ Louder, louder!” The actor, 
with great coolness,ereplied, “If I spoke 
it louder I should speak it worse,” and 
continued his part. 

In “Sancho Panza,” a comedy in 
three acts, by Dufreni, the Duke says, at 
the beginning of the third act, “I begin 
to get tired of Sancho.” ‘So do I,” said 
a wag in the pit, taking his hat and 
walking out. This sealed the fate of the 
piece. : 

The actor Beaubourg, who was ex- 
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tremely ugly, was playing the part of Mith- 
ridates, in Racine’s play, when Madame 
Lecouvreur, who played that of Monime, 
said, “‘ Ah, sire, you change countenance.” 
A wag in the pit exclaimed, “ Let him do 
so; don’t stop him.” 

When John Reeve was playing Bom- 
bastes at Bristol, upon being stabbed by 
Artixommus, he denied the fairness of the 
thrust, and, appealing to the pit, said, “ It 
is not fair,isit?” A bald-headed gentle- 
man, who, probably, took the whole re- 
presentation to be serious, and to whom 
Reeve directed his glance, replied, “Really, 
sir, I cannot say, for I don’t fence.” 

Davis, in his History of the Stage, gives 
an illustration of Quin’s acting. When 
Lothario gave Horatio the challenge, 
instead of accepting it instantly, with the 
determined and unembarrassed bow of 
superior bravery, Quin made a long pause, 
and dragged out the words, 


“T'll meet thee there! ’’ 


in such a manner as to make it appear 
absolutely ludicrous. He paused so long 
before he spoke, that somebody, it was 
said, called out from the gallery, “ Why 
don’t you tell the little gentleman whether 
you'll meet him or not?” 

In the early display of Garrick’s powers 
at Drury Lane a tragedy was brought 
out in which he sustained the character 
of an aged king. ‘Though there was 
nothing remarkably brilliant in the play, 
it proceeded without opposition till the 
fifth act, in which the dying monarch 
bequeaths his kingdom to his two sons, in 
this line :— 


“ And now between you I bequeath my crown,” 
when a wicked wit in the pit exclaimed : 
“Ye Gods! he’s given them half-a-crown apiece!” 


This threw the house into such a comic 
convulsion that not another word of the 
piece could be uttered. 

An amusing incident, illustrative of the 
force of stage illusion, is reported from 
Leicester, where, at the Opera House, a 
female pittite so thoroughly realised the 
scene in “The Lights o’ London,” in 
which Armytage charges his son with 
having attempted to murder him, as to 
be induced to put the mistaken parent 
right by the public statement, “It was 
them two at the back who did it.” 
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During a performance of “Othello” at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birming- 
ham, in the bed-chamber scene in the last 
act, where Othello, in his wild despair, 
is in the act of taking the life of his wife, 
an old lady in the pit broke the stillness 
of the tragic scene, and caused a good 
deal of amusement at an inopportune 
moment by making a dash towards the 
stage, exclaiming, “ Oh, you wretch!” 

Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian, was 
playing in “ Richard III.” some years ago 
at Shrewsbury. When he came to the 
line :— 


“A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 


someone in the pit called out, “ Wouldn't 
a donkey suit you, Mr. Sullivan?” “ Yes,” 
responded the tragedian, turning quickly 
on the interruptor, “please come round 
to the stage door.” 

A novel, unrehearsed incident was 
introduced into the play of “Sophia,” at 
the Theatre Royal, Oldham, some years 
ago. Tom Jones, in the person of Mr. M. 
Brodie, as usual said to Sophia Weston 
(Miss Maude Millett), “I have nothing 
left to offer you—not even the hope of 
better days to come ;” but, in saying so, 
he reckoned without his landlady. That 
very realistic and emotional person was 
in the circle, and her lodger’s pathos was 
too much for her. ‘“ Never heed, lad,” 
she sang out at the top of a very shrill 
voice, “thee has gotten a real good 
sooper waiting at home; thee bring t’ 
wench wi’ thee.” 

A tall man stood up in the middle of 
the pit of a London theatre. There was 
a general cry of “Sit down! Turn him 
out!” But it was all in vain; he 
retained his position. “ Leave him alone, 
poor fellow,” said a man in a strong 
voice, “he is a tailor resting himself.” 

Some years ago a very ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred at the Mary Street Theatre, 
Cork, where “Green Bushes,” then a 
great favourite, was being played. The 
chief character was undertaken by a lady 
who was announced in the following 
fashion :— 


M1Ami.—Miss Delavelle Barrington. (The 
recent marriage and retirement of Miss Faucit 
has left this lady in sole possession of the tragic 
throne.) 
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Well, unfortunately, the regal dignity 
of a queen of tragedy is apt to get a bit 
ruffled at times. It happened this way 
with the Mary Street queen. Towards 
the end of the play, you will remember, 
Miami, finding in the developments of 
the drama that she is not particularly 
wanted by anybody, commits suicide by 
throwing herself into the Mississippi, 
exclaiming, “ River of my race, receive 
me!” When she reached the usual 
eminence of scenic rocks, poor Miss Bar- 
rington found, to her dismay, that no 
mattress had been placed in the imagin- 
ary “river” for her to jump on. To 
make matters worse, it so happened that 
the ledge of rock confining the “river” 
was too low to hide the actress from the 
audience. Down Miss Barrington came 
on the bare boards with a hard thud, and 
the confusion of her position was increased 
tenfold when a voice in the region of the 
gods sang out in the flattest of native 
accents, “Oh, be jabers, ’tis frozen! ”’—a 
remark which set the house in a roar. 
The persons who ought to have come out 
on a raft to rescue the drowning heroine 
were so confused by the awkward mishap 
that they were ashamed to make their 
appearance. Then the sole possessor of 
the tragic throne, finding that the river 
of her race would not receive her, inas- 
much as a large portion of her dorsal 
region was still visible over the rocks, 
distractedly crawled off the stage on 
all-fours, amid shrieks of laughter from 
an unsympathetic audience. 

Many are the witticisms that have been 
exchanged by the gallery boys in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. On one occasion, 
when the Italian Opera Company played 
“Faust” at this playhouse, the actor who 
took the part of Mephistopheles neglected 
to try the size of the trap-door by which 
he was supposed to descend into the 
infernal regions. His figure, which he 
had not lost, but which had gone before, 
was too large for the opening, and at the 
supreme moment he discovered he could 
not get down above his waist. To 
heighten the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion, and relieve the strained feelings 
of the audience, one of the gods in the 
gallery, in a rich Irish brogue, exclaimed, 
“ Begorra! hell's full.” When Sophocles’ 


tragedy of “ Antigone” was produced in 
the same theatre, with Mendelssohn's 
music, the gods were greatly pleased, 
and, according to their custom, called for 
the author. “Bring out Sopherclaze!” 
they yelled. The manager explained 
that Sophocles had been dead two 
thousand years and more and could not 
well come. Thereat a voice shouted 
from the gallery, “Then chuck us out 
his mummy.” 

When “ Douglas ” was produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, for somebody’s 
benefit, the hero had a bad cold in his 
head, and when he spoke the line :— 


“My name is Norval,” 


a gallery boy promptly called out, “ Thin 
blow your nose, Norval.” Mickey is a 
great patron of the opera, and shows a 
marvellous aptitude for music, and he is 
terribly severe on weak or faulty vocalism. 
On one occasion a lady sang a ballad 
“between the acts” at the Queen’s 
Theatre. She was nervous and wobbling, 
and ere she had sung two lines, a young 
urchin in the gallery, placing his fingers 
in his ears, bawled forth, in a tone of 
great distress, “Och, tell me whin she’s 
done!” It is related that at the opera 
in Dublin, a gentleman sarcastically 
asked a man standing up in front of 
him if he was aware he was opaque. 
The other denied the allegation, and said 
he was O’Brien. 

Miss Lydia Thompson was a prime 
favourite in Dublin, and was the first 
public performer to introduce there the 
song, “ Come back to Erin,” which she 
sang in the burlesque of “Ernani.” The 
first night she sang it the house resounded 
with encores, in the midst of which our 
friend Mickey called out, ‘“‘ Arrah, to the 
divil with ancoor/ Give us the same 
again, Lydia.” 

One of the oldest members of the 
Queen’s Theatre stock company was 
Saunders, who, from the peculiar shape 
of his legs, was known as “Bandy 
Saunders.” He was a small, melancholy- 
looking man. One night he was per- 
forming the part of a“ repentant villain,” 
whose daughter vainly besought him to 
partake of a meal, and when poor Saun- 
ders, with his meagre, hungry countenance, 
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exclaimed, “ No, child, I could not eat!” 
Mickey remarked, “ Ah, thin, Bandy, God 
forbid I was a mutton chop before’ you! ” 
A man who had been imbibing a little 
too much of the “crathur” was one 
night seated in a corner of the gallery in 
the same theatre, right over that part of 
the orchestra in which four violinists sat. 
The man soon became very obstreperous, 
and cries of “‘ Throw him out” resounded 
on all sides. “Arrah, don’t throw the 
poor ould chap out at all,” pleaded 
Mickey; “just sling him over an’ spoil 
a fiddler.” On another occasion a 
voice from the gallery saluted Alboni, 
“that greatest of all contralti,” with 
a neat compliment, “Arrah, darlint, 
the only thing to find fault with is 
your name.” 

When there was great distress in Staf- 
fordshire Henry Russell gave a perform- 
ance in aid of the sufferers. He took his 
seat at the piano—a local musician named 
Simpson being at his side—and struck up 
the chorus of his song :— 


“There’s a good time coming, boys, 
Wait a little longer!” d 


At the words, “ Wait a little longer,” an 
emaciated man rose in the centre of the 
pit, and called out, “ Master ’Ursall, can 
yer fix th’ toime?” “Shoot oop!” bawled 
Simpson from the platform ; “ he’ll wroite 
to yer.” 

The same singer was once warbling 
“The Gambler’s Wife,” when, having 
come to the part descriptive of the dying 
wife listening with strained hearing to 
the footfall of her husband, a woman 
jumped up in the pit, and shaking her 
fist at Mr. Russell, shouted, “ Wouldn't I 
have fetched him home! ” 

Braham’s father’s name was Abraham ; 
by his odd figure and face he had gained 
the nickname of “Abe Punch.” One 
night Braham acted in the “Siege of 
Belgrade,” a piece in which, as the hero, 
he is supposed to be inquiring fpr his 
father. The scene represented an inn. 
The great tenor entered, with a bundle 
slung to a stick on his shoulder :— 


‘‘T have been traversing this desolate country 
for days with no friend to cheer me (sits). I 
am weary—yet no rest, no food, scarcely life— 
oh! Heaven pity me. Shall I ever realise my 


hopes? (Knocks on the table.) What ho, there, 
house! (Knocks again.) Will no one come?” 

Enter Landlord. “1 beg pardon, sir, but — 
(starts)—I know that face (aside). What can I 
do for you, sir? _Shall it be supper ?” 

Braham. “ Gracious heavens! ‘tis he — the 
voice—the look—the (with calmness)—yes, I want 
food.” : 

Landlord. “‘ Tell me what brings one so young 
as thot appearest to be through this dangerous 
forest.’’ 

Braham. “1 will. For days, for months, 
oh! for years, I have been in search of my 
father.” 

Landlord. ‘‘ Your father?” 

Braham. ‘*‘ Yes! my father. ‘Tis strange—but 
that voice—that look—that figure—tell me that 
you are my father.” 

Landlord, “No,I tell thee, no; I am mot thy 
father.” 


Braham. “ Heaven protect me! Who, tell me, 
who is my father ?” 


Scarcely had Braham put this question 
when a little Jew stood up in an excited 
manner in the midst of a densely crowded 
pit and exclaimed, “I knowed yer farder 
vell. His name vas Abey Punch!” The 
performance was suspended for some 
minutes in the roars of laughter that 
followed this revelation. 

In a provincial theatre, where “ Mac- 
beth” was being recently played by a 
clever man, who was also a very great 
favourite with his audience, in the ban- 
quet scene he had delivered his words to 
the ghost of Banquo, “Hence, hence, 
hence!” when he dropped on his knee, 
covering his face with his robe, and 
shuddering convulsively. Just as the 
applause was over a youth in the gallery, 
carried away by the intensity of the act- 
ing, cried out, “It’s all right now, 
Wilkins, he’s gone!” 

On the last occasion Kean played 
Louis XI. in Edinburgh, at the Theatre 
Royal, after the attendants had pro- 
claimed, “ The King is dead,” a devout 
Irishman exclaimed, “ And may the Lord 
have mercy on his guilty sowl /” as for 
the moment he thought that the scene 
was real. Equally trying to the actor’s 
serenity must have been the gallery com- 
mentary upon a Dunedin Cassio’s lamen- 
tation, “ O, that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains!” coming in the significant shape 
of “All right, old man; drink away; 
you’re safe.” 
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N a bright day in the month of 
July, two boys were strolling on 
the banks of a fiord on the North- 

West Coast of Norway. They were both 
Each had seen fourteen 


of the same age. 
summers, but there was a great difference 


in their sizes. Nordal Sverdrup was very 
tall and stout for his years, a true Norse 
boy, with light hair and blue eyes, broad- 
shouldered and robust, with every appear- 
ance of becoming a strong and well- 
developed man, but with his head full of 
all the weird tales and stories of his 
country. The other boy’s name was 
Hans Dorn. He was much shorter than 
his companion, with dark features, and a 
_look of wire and sinew about his frame, 
that made him look much older than 
he really was. He had brown eyes, and 
a face that showed he required proof of 
everything that was told him. 

“ How I should like to go to the North 
Pole!” said Nordal, in a dreamy tone. 
“It is not far. I believe we could get 
there if we set about it.” 

“What fad have you got into your 
head now?” cried Hans. “Let us sit 
down on this stone and have it out. 
What are you thinking of ?” 

After being seated for a short time, 
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gazing at the beauties of the inland 
sea before them, Nordal began :— 
“Old Peterson tells me that if a 
person can only get through the first 
ice, all the sea round the actual pole is 
quite flat, and the water even warm.” 

“ How can he know?” broke in Hans. 
“That old man has always got some 
wondrous tale!” 

“Well! he has heard it. Many curious 
stories which old people have handed 
down, science has proved to be true. I 
believe what he says. He says the pole 
is just under the bright star to which the 
two hindmost stars of the constellation, 
the Great Bear, are always pointing. 
There is a volcano at the pole, which 
keeps the water all round it warm. 
Peterson thinks that star, I mean the 
Pole-star, is only a reflection of the fire 
of the volcano, and the Great Bear turns 
round and round about it.” 

“Well done!” laughed Hans. “That 
old man has hooked you like a trout with 
his humbug.” 

“T should like to go and see what the 
truth was,” murmured the other boy, his 
thoughts far away; “we could take a 
cobble out, and say we were going fish- 
ing, and try to get there. I would do 
the hard work; you know how to use a 
sextant, and make out the latitude and 
longitude, and can manage the. naviga- 
tion.” 
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And so it was settled. 

Quietly the two boys carried provisions 
and furs and their winter clothes, and 
everything requisite, as well as two guns, 
with plenty of powder and shot, to a 
fishing boat, and on a morning at the 
end of July they started on their 
voyage. 

When they got out into the open sea 
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the two boys crept into their fur bags 
and went fast asleep. 

They had not been resting long when 
Nordal thought he heard the waves 
lapping under the bow of the boat, and 
the ripple of the water alongside. On 
getting up, he was amazed to see the 
glint of ice all round lighting up every- 
thing, and to find the boat moving so 
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|: “ How I should like to go to the North Pole!” 


they found it very rough, and Hans was 
very sick. 

Nordal did all the work. On the next 
day they set their sail, and as they arrived 
near a large ice bank the temperature 
fell, and it became very cold. This made 
them put on their winter clothes, and eat 
a good supper of fish and reindeer tongues, 
and cheese and jam, and every conceiv- 
able mixture; after which, as the wind 
had gone down, and they were very tired, 





quickly through a channel of water, that 
the sail was all aback, and the wave 
caused by the rapid motion of the cobble 
was so great on each side, that the ice 
floes were washed and swished in the 
surge. 

In great haste he called Hans, who 
jumped up astonished, and pointed out 
the cause of their movement. 

An immense walrus had seized the 


painter of the boat between its teeth, 
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and was towing her at a fearful pace, 
due north, through a passage in the packs 
of ice. 

Hans searched for his gun, which he 
had put aside, ready loaded, for an emer- 
gency, and taking a good aim at the 
walrus, pulled the trigger. The gun 
would not go off. Hans put on another 
percussion cap and tried again, but the 
gun still remained silent. He could not 
make it out. It was as bad as a dream, 
when guns will not go off and make a 
report. He was examining the gun to 
find out what was the matter, when the 
boat suddenly emerged into an open sea, 
free from ice, and steaming with fog, as 
if warm water was mixed with it. 

Hardly had the boat entered this 
region before she was surrounded by a 
troop of great, strong, hairy wild men, 
riding on the backs of walrus, as men 
would ride horses. The men stopped 
the boat, and two of them got into her. 
Nordal was dumb with terror, and could 
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not utter a word, as one brawny wild 
man seized the boy round the waist and 
handed him over the side of the boat 
into the arms of another of those sea 
monsters, who had ridden his walrus 
close alongside. Hans halloed and 
shrieked, but that was of no use. He, 
too, was seized and carried, with his 
companion, before the chief of the hairy 
wild men, who, seated on a pile of bear- 
skins on a field of ice near at hand, 
proceeded to pass judgment on the 
boys, as intruders in the country of the 
Pole: 

Nordal was sick with fear, but he 
observed that the sea all round was full 
of walrus, some carrying fish in their 
mouths for the wild men’s dinner, others 
remaining to be ridden, and others dis- 
porting themselves in the open water. 

The hairy chief gave sentence that’ the 
two boys should be given up to be 
devoured by the Great White Bear, which 
they worship, and which appears only at 
night, and travels round the North Pole 
daily, its white hair shining like polished 
silver in the Northern lights. 

No sooner was this dire sentence pro- 
nounced than a strong guard of wild men 
laid hold of Nordal and Hans, and 
marched them off toward the rock on 
which the great bear was seen for a short 
time, and then passed away again. 

As the party proceeded on their way, 
the bear grew larger and larger until it 
seemed to occupy the whole of the sky, 
the beast’s sides glistening like frozen 
snow and lighting up the whole firma- 

ment. At length captors and 





» captives reached a_ black 
SS) cavern-like passage, which 


led to the interior of a volcano, 
and thence to a 
platform opposite 
the rock. On this 
the hairy men were 
wont to carry out 
their religious cere- 
monies, and invoke 
the monster _ bear 
before throwing to 
him the victims 
they brought thither 
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One brawny man seized the boy vound the waist and handed him as a sacrifice to 


over the side of the boat. ° 


appease his wrath. 
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When they arrived there, 
Nordal perceived. that the 
huge beast was pacing round 
and round on the wall or 
edge ofacrater. Inthe circle, 
within the bear’s walk, fire 
and smoke issued in volumes 
from a large hollow, now and 
again bursting into glowing 
flames, and causing the water 
of the sea to whirl and boil 
round the wall of the crater 
in a continued stream. The 
warm water had made the 
outer sides so steep that the 
bear could not get down and 
go away, and the hairy men 
kept the animal alive, where 
it was, by throwing into the 
whirlpool seals and food of 
all sorts, which the savage 
beast fished out with its claws 
and ate most ravenously, tear- 
ing and devouring its meat 
with grunts and growls that 
could be heard above the roar 
of the volcanic fire and the 
gurgling of the swirling water. 

Hans had become stupefied 
with terror, but Nordal recog- 
nised the scene as just what 
old Petersen had described 
to him was the state of affairs 
near the Pole. 

As the bear came round 
the crater again, and reached 
a point opposite to where 
the hairy men had brought 
the two boys, its eyes blood 
shot with rage and the slime 
of hunger dropping from its 
jaws, the captors took the 
opportunity of hurling their 
prisoners headlong into the 
seething water in front of the wild beast. 

Nordal and Hans, like all Norwegian 
boys, could swim even in icy cold water, 
and in this tepid stream they came up 
like corks, and, encouraging one another, 
swam about, looking for some place to 
escape, the great bear all the time tearing 
about the bank with bellowing howls, 
and nearly catching hold of the swim- 
mers with its long arms. 

The animal’s rage, as the boys eluded 
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The captors hurled their prisoners headlong into the 
seething waters. 


its grasp, became terrific. It charged up 
and down, roaring and snarling awfully, 
and at length, lying down on the edge of 
the crater, where the whirlpool was very 
narrow, remained watching until the 
water should bring the boys nearer. 
They tried their utmost to keep away, 
but the stream was too strong; slowly 
and surely it brought them near the great 
bear, and they could feel its hot breath as 
with whining howls it awaited its victims. 








The bear seemed to occupy the 
whole of the sky. 


Suddenly, with a jump that 
shook the crater, the brute made 
a dash for their bodies with a 
loud thud. The water they 
were swimming in on_ the 
instant became quite cold, and 
Nordal Sverdrup and Hans 
Dorn found themselves sprawl- 
ing in the surf on the shore, not 
far from their home. ‘The cur- 
rents of the sea and a high 
wind had rapidly borne their 
little boat thither, and dashed 
it on the beach, whilst the gulls 
and sea birds were screaming 
over their heads, with ravens 
croaking in chorus, like a bear 
growling over a bone; allsounds 
continuing the illusion of a 
dream that might have lasted 
much longer, but for the cold 
douche that awakened the 
youthful voyagers. 
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The brute made a dash. | 


AN ALTERNATIVE. 


‘““Hov ye heard that young Nick Murphy is run in fer stealin' a cow?” 
“Och, the stupid craythur! an’ he no buy it, an’ no pay for it.” 








IN RICHMOND GLEN. 


By RALSTON GAVINE,. 


I. 


HE blackbird’s note is ringing clear, 
+ The thrush’s love-song wakes the grove ; 
Gone is the Winter dark and drear, ‘ 
And all things breathe of joy and love. 
With glint and glance 
The streamlets dance 
Through Richmond's fairy glen, . 
And lasses neat 
Their swains to greet, 
With blushes sweet 
Come forth again. 


IL. 


The purple heather decks the brae, 
The white-thorn with its fragrance vies, 
And coyly, sweetly shines the ray 
Of love-light in my Peggie’s eyes. 

Of Richmond’s glade 

My own dear maid, 
The treasure and the pride ; 

Ne’er say we nay ! 

But speed the day, 

Soon may I say— 

My own dear bride! 


Il. 


And as each Spring comes round once more 
With love and hope and joy again, 
We'll swear again the vows we swore 
That happy May in Richmond's glen. 
We'll there renew 
That promise true 
Through all Eternity ; ' 
No guile or art 
Shall us e’er part, 
My dearest heart, 
My gae machree ! 
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